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PREFACE 



In view of the critical importan.de of the freshman year 
in the lives of students and the fact that freshnian conceriis 
are easily ignored in a growing and cornplax univarsdty like 
ourS/ and because of the lack of systematic study in recent 
years of the eKperience of freslnnen at the University of 
Kentucky, the Vice Presidents for Academic Affairs and Student 
Affairs agreed that it would be timely and productive to ini* 
tiate jointly a comprehensive study of the current status of 
the UK freshman experience as a basis for determining needed 
action * 

Accordingly^ on January 17^ 1975 we appointed a Joint Vice 
Presidential Advisory Commission on the Freshman If ear* Our 
memorandum of that date and the accompariying chargee to the 
constituent task groups appear in Appendix A of this raport. 
The Comnission consisted of representative students^ faculty 'i 
and staff * 59 persons in all. The ^Conmiission' s work was 
carried out first by four task groups and then by a steering 
committae . The work was divided among the task groups ai 



follows I 



Task Group ht 



Student Recruitment and Pre-* 
Admissions Contact 



Task Group Bi 



Sunmier Advising Conference and 
Other Orientation Programs 



Task Group Ci 



Academic Offerings and Instruction 



Task Group D: 



Campus Climate 
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A fifth task group J. on academic support servicae, had 
initially been planned but was not activated because of activ- 
ity and planning through other channels* Subsequently, the re* 
organization of the College of Arts and Sciences (including the 
new Division of Basic Studies) and the inauguration of the De^ 
velopmental Studies Program have significantly strengthenad 
the academic support services for UK freshmen. 

During the spring seinester of 1975 the task groups worked 
intensively and met frequently; and in May each group submitted 
a report of its findings and recorrmendations* (The full re^ 
ports appear in Appendices B through E of this report*) The 
recoiwmendations included 69 items of proposed study and/or 
action. 

The Steering Coininittee then proceeded to analyze the four 
reports, and it soon became apparent 'that the committee would 
have to undertake certain additional tasks as bases for draft-^ 
ing a comprehensive report for the entire Commission* More 
specifically^ the Steering Conmittee: drafted a statement of 
over-arching goals for the freshman year; drafted statements 
of objectives sector by sector (e,g*^ for orientation^ for the 
academic program^ etc.) ; conferred with concerned faculty, staff, 
and freshman students regarding specific aspects of the Com- 
mission's work I and critically analysed and prioritized all of 
the recommendations of the task groups with respect to both 
desirability and feasibility, 

9 
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We hold no brief for the Imperfectibility or omniscience 
of this document • It suffars from clear limitations, iiicluding 
heavy time pressures on busy people. Furthermore / in the ab- 
sence of hard data, we have sometimes done a good deal of arm-^ 
chair evaluation. Despite such limitations^ however^ we believe 
this report can serve several useful purposes for the University 
conmiunity. It can: a) inform us of the current status of certain 
aspects of the freshman experience at UK, both positive and neg-* 
ative; b) point to certain clear ly-needed actions in specific 
areas I c) provide us with some perspective by suggesting compre- 
hensive goals and specific objectives; and d) remind us of the 
need for continuing attention to the quality of the freshman 
experience - in the form of ongoing study, discussion/ and action* 

We acknot^^ledge with grafcituda the contributions of the 59 
persons who served on the Coimiission, A nun^er of them undertook 
spBGial, time-constOTing assigrunents beyond attendance at meetings* 
Indeed, we are profoundly impressad by the spirit that has pre* 
vailed throughout the Coimnission *s work an indiaation that study- 
ing and improving the quality of the frestoan eKperience at UK 
is perceived by many to be a vital and important task- 

In addition # we received invaluable information and insights 
from non^members of the Coinmission - faculty members heavily in- 
volved in teaching f reslman-level courses, administrative staff 
responsible for certain services to freshmen, and a select group 
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of freshman students. 

Finally^ we wish to single out for special appreciation 
the following personE who provided noteworthy leadership and 
contributed a great deal of time and effort to this entire 
project: 



Dr, Roger B. Anderson^ Ghairman^ Task Group A 

Dr, William C. McCrary, Chairman # Task Group B 

Dr. Raymond Betts^ Chairman^ Task Group C 

Dr^ Robert J. Wills, Chairman^ Task Group D 

Dr, Stephen L* Langston, Member, Steering Committee 

Dr, John Stephenson, Member, Steering Comnittee 

Dr, David H* Stockham, MeitJber, Steering Committee 



Respectfully, 



Lewis Cochran 

Vice Pres. for Academic Affairs 

and Co-chairman of the Commission 



Robert G, Zum^inkle 

Vice Pres. for Student Affairs 

and Co-chairman of the CoOTiission 
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Chapter I. THE IMPORTANCE OF THE FRESHMAN YEAR 



The work of the Freshman Year CJomnission has been 
prededicated on these assumptions i 



that the freshman year is critical 

— that the University should be a unique place of 
learning 

that the freshman year should be used to alarify 
important life goals and intermediate educational 
goals and to advance toward their attainment 

that the Univarsity and individual students often 
succeed but sometimes fail in maximizing such goal 
attainment 

— that the resources exist for changes which would 
increase the likelihood of attaining desired out* 
comes 

* — that these desired outcomes are widely known and 
shared y even if thay do not occupy the forefronts 
of our consciousness 

'-^ that by reminding ourselves of these desired goals 
for freshmen and by using them for guidance , we can 
reorient many programs so that freshman year experi* 
ences are enhanced 

The freshman year is critical because it represents an 

important point of embarkation^ a period of openness to new 

experience and reorientation ^ a moment of potential dedica*- 

tion to frash goals and points of view, a time of preparation 
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for an intense period of intellectual growth and full matura- 
tion into personhood. It is a time when thousands of young 
persona f^ross the threahhold into university life, persons 
who represent the human capital to be invested in their and 
our tomorrows, persons who, whatever their motivations and 
purposes, arrive with expectations of challenge, of differ- 
entneas, of humaneness, of excellence. Here is the opportunity 
for reassessment, for strengthening, for beginning serious life- 
planning. This is the time for exploration, skill-building, 
sight-setting, reaching for that stable balance between depen- 
dence and independence. It is the time for putting first things 

Or it is the time for none of these. It can be the time 
of following whim and fad and printed directions. It can be 
the time of drawing false conclusions because of unesamined 
certainties about truth, self, and the future. It can be the 
time of getting by with undeveloped skills, of continuing 
school with grade thirteen. It can be a time when being oneself 
meana simply continuing to be only what one was always expected 
to m« The consequence in this caa© is the postponement of the 
freshinan year until the sophomore year, or later, or never. 

Whether the full potential of the freshman year is reallzfid 
must be a responsibility shared between the University and the 
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individual student. In many raspects, attitudes toward intel 
lectual pursuits and the student's relationship to them are 
shaped by the way the student first meets them* At the very 
least if we eKpect students to respond positively to the im- 
portant challenges of the freshman year we must behave as if 
we too consider them important. 

More to the point, our programs should be structured so 
that the f reshman- experience l8 in fact a time of challenge 
and excitement as the student eKplores intellectual and 
cultural areas which are new. Further, the student should 
feel the tug of conflicting ideas and have old ideals chal- 
lenged by active interchange with the faculty. 

The freshman year is critical because later experience 
depends on earlier; if the most is not made of this time, 
then less return can be anticipated later. Higher education, 
or any education,, should be viewed as a front-end loaded 
investments if the effort, energy, and resources are not 
applied in the beginning, then little return can be anticl-^ 
pa ted later. Planning and work skills may be undeveloped ^ 
communication abilities ittey be stunted, and the important 
may remain undistinguished from the unimportant* The self 
may remain largely undiscovered ^ values unexamined, lifeways 
and goals unexplored. 
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The University often succeeis but sometimes fails to 
maximize its impact on freshinen becausa it has not always 
recognized the uniqueness and impartance of it as a totality 
of experiences. While many programs, offices, and staff are 
devoted to serving the needs of frestutien^ and while others 
serve freshmen as one of several clientele efroups, the Univer- 
sity has never attempted to design and coordinate a compre-^ 
hensive set of experiences with the needs, backgrounda, and 
potentials of this unique group in mind* The freslroan year, 
and those activitiea preliminary to it, have never been viewed 
as an integrated whole with distinct objectives which, if 
achieved, would lead to a much more valuable career of learn-- 
ing, not only for the collegiate years immediately ahead, but 
indeed, for a lifetime. 

It is believed that the organizational^ human, and finan- 
cial resources required for a redesigned,, better coordinated^ 
and more effective set of frestanan year experiences are avail-- 
able in this univarsity. A systematic review of program ele-- 
menta^ eoftducted with desired freshman year outcomas in mind# 
should reveal needed changes in and among progrMis^f facilitias, 
and sarvicea which would result in increasing the likelihood 
of achieving these outcomes. 

The kinds of outcomes we desire as a result of fresh* 
'man year experiences are widely known and shared, ©ven if they: 
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are expressed In different ways, and even if it is true that 
we do not often giv© them canscioMs thoiufht. The a.efinitlon 
of the freslmian year proposed by the Coiwmission^a Vmmk Group 
on Academic Offerings is a general statement of this sha^^ed 
concern i 



The unigueness of the freshman year as a mi^ ' - 

versity experience is forad in the anticipated 

transition which the student shouli undergo from 

intellectual dep^ndenae to intall^ctual autoftomyr 

and from social dependence to social resfionsibilAty . 

By the end of the freslunan year the studerat ahould 

both be able to define intellectual problems and 

appreciate theiir ilgnificance to him and to the 

society in which he lives. 

» 

To this end the academic program of the fresh- 
man year should be designed to answer Montaigne's 
question, "What do I know?" and to respond to the 
Socratic admonition, "Know thyself." Such a pro- 
gram must be flexible enough to aceonmtodate differ- 
ing student talents and needs, varied enough to 
arouse a sense of intellectual curiosity rigorous 
enough to develop In the student the ability to 
make independent judgments supported by considered 
research and thought. 

In most ways what we desire for freshman are the same 
things we hope will take place among all students. Nevertheless 
there are some desiderata of a university education which should 
be considered logically and temporally prior to others. More- 
over, whatever we wish as outcomes of the total university edu- 
cation, we should hope to see signs of substantial progress 
toward them by the end of the freshman year. We suggest the 
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following as a suitable statament of comprehensive goals 
for the £reslMa.n\ ifaars 

I, To acq^ulre kinoi^ledfe and understanding. 

2* To atearpen anaiytie and inductive reasoning 
akills . 

3^ To learn to write and spaak More claarly and 

preqiaely and to Mad attd listen mo5?e affe^tiwely. 

4^ TO increase aelf --knowledge and self^iiraation. 

5* To make progress ift ^dMational# carear# and 
life plamiing. 

6. To achi9¥e greater tolarance - of mmltf of other 
people and cultwes^ of novel ideas ^ and o£ the 
inherently ambiguous* 

7^ To improw interpersonal skills as toII as tfiose 
skills required to live in and ma^ster hiintan 
organi zatlons . 

8^ To increase understanding and ag^eptanae of civic 
and social responsibilities^ 

9, To develop or reaffirm personal values^, 

10, To expand one*s capability for creativity and 
creative expression am well as for aesthetic 
appreciation, 

II. To increase the capacity aiii desire for a life- 
time of self- initiated learning* 

With these goals in mind^ the Commissian on the Freshman 
Year feels it i# mseful to review and reorient many prograins 
in th© University in a beginning effort purposefully to achieve 
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freat@r effieetivaness of the freshman experience. Of course, 
the degrae to which the recQinrnandationB reported in th© remain- 
der of this docmnent become underatood and implemented rests 
Oft the willingness of all Involwd to read^ reflect/, ani re-^ 
GOTOnit themselves to the imporfcan^a of appropriate goals for 
the freshmai^ year. 
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Chapter II, OBJECTIVES AND ASSESSMENTS OP CURRENT PROGRAMS 



The objtectivea for each of the program areas cDnsMareia 
by tlie CommiSiSion are presented in this chapter* In aaditiony 
the Commission has attempted to make some assessment of over^ 
all performance ae measured against these statements of ob^ 
jectivesp In mo^t instances^ the assessments are based upon 
the eKparienioe of task group ineiflDers? the steering committee, 
and interviews hald with representatives of various units with 
progra:m responsibilities. As a result, the avaluations con- 
tained herein are for the most part subjeotive judgments or 
atataiients of perceived fact. 

Part A. Recruitment^ Adlmissions, Orientation, and Advising 

1, Objectives 
Rearui^nent The admissions process begins with the 
Admissioffis t prospective student's initial coBtmct 
with the Univ€^sity and continues 
through the timii he has actually enrol ledl 
in a set of courses for his first samester. 
For thia reat©iRi, it is not possible to 

8 
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saparate coinpletely atiidant rocrtiit- 
m#s^t from the process of admission i 
fu^tharmore it is evident that many 
of the ideas a student has about the 
UniTOrSity are formed during this 
period* For this reason^ i^ is iiripor^ 
tant that many of the functions of for- 
mal orientation and advising programs 
b# initiateii duriiig this time. These 
views are expressed in the objectives 
below I 

1. To comnunicate to prospaative stu-* 
dents and their parents gemieral knowl^- 
edge of the higher education opportuni- 
ties available at the University of Ken* 
tucky * 

2^ To reach all segments of th© state's 
.population (racial and ethnic groups # 
ability levels , income levels, geographic 
areas) with information about educational 
opportonities at the state's major uni* 
verpity. 

3. To ooimunicate to speoial groups of 
prospeative students information concern- 
ing programs of special interest to them* 
C Included, for example, would be racial 
minorities i handicapped persons i, academi* 
calif disadvantaged persons, older persons 
persons of superior ability, atc^) 

4, To inform prospective students in 
sp©alfic terms c?f the steps reg^ired to 
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be admitted to the Univarsity^ to 
secure iiousing^ and to apply for 
financial aid, 

5, To achieve admission to the Uni* 
versityi asaignment of residence hall 
space ^ and determination of eligibility 
for financial aid without unnecessary 
expenditures of time and energy by 
students* 

6, To provide information to students 
concerning chosan fields of study, as 
well as guides for academic planning 

so that this process may begin as early 
as possible. 

7, To pro\ride students with information 
about special support services which 
they may need or desire, 

8, To provide information relative to 
extracurricular activities and special 
programs of interest to students. 



Orienta tion ; A narrow view of orientation is that 



it is a formal program introducing new 
students to the University, A broader 
view recognises that inewly admitted 
students have already formed opinions 
and prejudices about the University and 
that this is a continuing procesf. Cogni 
^ant of this fact, what is stressed here 
is the importance of conveying a positive 
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view of the University as a placse of 
learning and intellectual eKcitement. 
A formal orientation progrMa mumt pro- 
vide opportunitiea for studants to in-* 
crease their appreciation of the Univer^ 
sity as a center of learning ^ maturation 
and intellectual adventure * Thus , ob j so 
tivas for orientation should include the 
following I 

1. To increase students* enthuslaam for 
the University as a place o£ learning 
and personal growth* 

2* To increa^se itudents" and parents' 
knowledga of a range of infonnation 
sources and auppopt services which can 
subsequently ba used as needed 

3t To increase atudents' and parents'' 
understanding of What the University 
expects of students # not only regarding 
fulfillment of ipecific requireiaents 
but also with regard to standards of 
excellence and proficiency , study habits 
and the like* 

4* To increase student tdentif ieation 
with the University as a helpful and 
hospitable envlyomiiant for intellactual 
and personal growths Stated differently 
to decrease estrangement frpm what may 
be perceived m& a cold and impersonal 
institution* 

5* To begin building the student's sense 
of autonomy and self-^directadness* 
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6. To initiate and support the adv^ising 
and registration processes. That Is^ to 
communicate sufficient concreta infor-* 
mation and Btimulata the student's self*- 
analytic and planning proaessas in a manna^r 
stapportlve of subsequent advising and 
SGhedule«-building efforts* 



Advising g It Is useful to distinguish between 

advising which is asaociatad diractly 

^ith ragistration on the one hand and 

long-range academic planning on the other. 

The statements of objectives below are 

divided accordingly? 

Ret istration-linkad advising ; 

1* To have students knowledgeable o£ 

the general requirements of their 
proposed courses of study 

the expectations of their depart* 
mentSi aolleges/ and the University 
in tarms of effort ^ standards of workr 
integrity I etc, 

the place which courses selected for 
the nfKt semester occupy in their total 
progrwns of study* 

2. To assist in a timely # inf owned # and 
authoritative manner as students select 
Gourses for the following semester* 
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LQng-^rangg academic pi anning t 

1^ To promote student self-^analyais of 
abilities and goals* 

2» To encotarage student learning of plan- 
ning skills \fith regard to life goals, 
career goals, and academic goals, 

3t To serve as a continuing mechaiilsin 
for the fflQv^ of information, stiggestions , 
and referral to other iiifonnatlon and 
support serv^ices, 

4. To help with the solution of academio? 
problems gentrally and to ssli^t in coping 
with acadeniic shock in the freshman year^ 

The objectives of the regist j^t lpn process 
itself are t 

1^ To permit each student to select, 
within the liinl^ts determined by the 
resources and policies of the University, 
* a schedule o£ classes appropriate toi 

" hii or her educational goals 

" hxB or her backgroundi. aptitudes, 
and interests 

his or her intended schedula for 
degree completion. 

2. Regiatration should be arranged so 
that t 

acceas to courses is as independent 
of registration date as possible 

— students who must begin a prograim by 
enrolling in certain courses are guaranteed 
enrollment in them 

students who do not reeeiv^e first choices 
may seleot alternatives from ainong which 
a guaranteed schedule can be built,- and 
which will not delay completion of their 
programs 
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drop*add activities are minimised 

— forecaating of needs for adjustinents 
in allocating teaching resources is per- 
rnitted 

— maximum use is made of departmental 
and college resources in aeooimnodating 
student needs ^ without overextendlng 
those resources. 

3* In general^ to support the objectives 
of other program elements of the freshman 
year, such as the gaining of academic 
planning skills, and the minimising of 
organisational obstruGtions to the larger 
goals of intellectual and p^ersonal growth* 



2* Assessments 



If the freshman experience as a whole is unique and important, 
then surely those activities preliminary to actually attending the 
University are crucial* It is through these activities that the 
prospective student begins to form attitudes and opinions about 
the University and his relationship to it* Many of the topics 
addressed to the Task Groups on Atoissions and Advising Conferences 
and I ultimately f the assessment of the ef fectiveneis of existing 
programs, are based upon the simple premise that these preliminary 
activities should contribute to a positive attitude toward the Uni- 
versity and toward intellectual pursuits in general^ furthermore, 
the prospective student -s energy and activity during this period 
should be directed toward the central aspects of a University 
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xperience and not be diasipated by the technical (mechanical) 
etails of applying^ being atoitted and enrolling in claeese. 

The University has a positive obltfation to communicate to 
rospective students and their parents general knowledge of the 
ducation opportunities it has available. It is important that 
he massage of the major state university reach all segments 
racial/ ability level i income levels and geographic area) of 
he state's population. Finally ^ where the University has prog- 
rams of interest to special groups of prospective students , such 
s the handicapped/ racial minorities ^ the elderly, the acadepfti*' 
ally disadvantaged and those of superior achievement, it is 
ight and proper that the University make a special effort to 
nform these groups of the programs. 

The University attempts to meet these obligations through 
variety of offices with numerous programs. The Dean of Admis- 
ions and Registrar has overall responsibility for communicating 
he general knowledge of University programs and opportunities and, 
m addition / serves informally as a coordinator for other Infonnal 
rograms and as a liaison between the prospective student and 
arious University agencies. Other units which share in the respon- 
ibility for coinmunleating with prospective students are the Office 
f the Vice President for Minority Affairs, the Honors Programf 
liversity Information Services, the Council on Aging in University 
ctension. Student Financial Aid^Offiae, the Dean of Students, the 
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Housing Office, and several of the academic colleges* 

The programs sponsored by these offices function effect-- 
ively within the resource limitation imposed upon them. The 
most obvious deficiencies in our attempts at communication with 
prospective students are: l)the lack of participation by faculty 
and other staff in the programs, 2) the lack of organized alumni 
participation, 3) the lack of strong, officially recognized coor-' 
dination among the various programs , 4 ) inadequate printing budgets 
for this purpose, and 5) the fact that official publications tend 
to be written in a style comprehensible only to persons with knowl^ 
edge of the University and which are, therefore, not really use* 
ful in conmunicating with prospective students. 

Once the student has decided to attend the University, the 
actual mechanical processes of admission, assignment of residence 
hall space, and the determination of eligibility for financial 
aid should be completed with minimal effort on the part of the stu^- 
dent. Two relatively recent programs developed primarily by the 
Office of the Dean of Admissions and Registrar have improved per- 
formance in this regard. The first of these is known as ENTER-ACT 
and provides for adtaission to the University through the application 
for the American College Test which is required of all entaring 
freslOTen* The other is COED which is an acronycn for coordinated 
entrance determination. The objective of this program is to co- ^ 
ordinate the efforts and informational needs of several agencies 
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including the Admissions Office ^ the Advising Conference, the 
Housing Office, and the Student Financial Aid Office so that 
corraspondenaa betwean prospectiva students and the University 
is kept to minimum levels and to provide responses to student 
inquiries as quickly as possible. Although COED has smoothed 
the overall admissions procedures it suffers from the same lack 
of officially recognized coordination that impairs the effective-* 
ness of other pre-admissions communications. Further ,f two of 
the offices involved. Housing and Student Financial Aid, have 
been unable to make definite commitments to entering stodants as 
early as is desirable. 

After the student has been admitted to the University it 
is important that he or she be furnished with specific infor^ 
mation concerning the chosen field of study, the techniques and 
desirability of early academic planning, and the needed special 
support services. Despite recent improvements, the fact remains 
that the University fails in this regard. This failure is not 
caused by a lack of information about the stvident^ On the contrary, 
the ACT Student Profile contains a wealth of iftformation about the 
student's academic interests, strengths and weaknesses, preferred 
extracurricular activities, areas of special interest and a "world- 
of-work" profile* The only systematic use made of this material 
during the time between admission and enrollment is by the Advis* 
ing Confarance Office which mails to each student a description of 
his declared major. 
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The fact that the University does not encourage and 
facilitate careful planning by the student during thm period 
between admission and the Summer Advising Conference is serious 
enough in itself. It takes on added significance when one 
considers that the student's formal orientation to the Univer- 
sity # academic advisement ^ and registration for the Fall Semester 
are packed into one eight^hour day. It is evident that if a 
student is to receive the fullest possible benefit from this 
experience he or she must be wall prepared. The requirements 
for the major program must be understood; the student should 
have information about which courses to take and whyi questions 
concerning housing and financial aid[ should have been settled 
before this time. 

If this kind of preparation were accomplished before the 
Advising Conference # it would be possible to focus the student's 
attention on the larger questions he or she must face as a new 
University student. It would also be possible, in these circum- 
stances^ to view the Advising Conference as a continuation of 
the orientation and planning process rather than as an isolated , 
singular experience » 

in a sense^ then, it is difficult to make any meaningful 
assessment of the effectiveness of the Advising Conference pro- 
gram until these conditions are met. In another sense, however, 
it is possible to examine the content and structure of this pro- 
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gram to detect its strengths and weaknesses. 

One of the primary objectives of an orientation program 
must be to provide information. Of particular importance in 
the Advising Conference is that both parents and students 
should obtain information about a variety of support services / 
both academic and personal^ which can be used later as needed. 
Of equal importance is that the orientation program should in- 
crease .parent and student identification with the University 
as a hospitable environment for personal and intellectual 
growth # 

The Advising Conference orientation is planned and struc^ 
tured to serve these needs. It is doubtful ^ however that the 
full potential of the orientation is realized because the allot-^ 
ted tijne is short and the participants are not properly prepared 
beforehand, 

A third feature of the orientation program should be to 
increase the students * and parents * understanding of what the 
University expects of its students^ both with regard to fulfill- 
ment of syecific requirements and to more general expectations 
of work standards, study habits , and personal development (maturity) . 
Again the program of the Advising Conference is planned to do 
this through the efforts of the academic advisers and the formal 
orientation activities. Because of the uneven quality of advise- 
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ment among tihe various colleges and because of the previously 
listed factors of time and preparation this message may not be 
adequately understood , 

If the effectiveness of the orientation portion of the 
Advising Conference is flifficult to assess, the advising portion 
is impossible* The time and preparation constraints which im-- 
pair the orientation program are magnified during the advisement 
process. In addition , advising is further constrained because 
many classes have been closed to further enrollment. The net 
effect is that all too often the advising received by a student 
is aimed at enrolling him or her in a ''full schedule of courses" 
which usually means finding at least twelve hours. 

Even if this problem were remedied the advising portion of 
the conference would still be forced to concentrate on the im- 
mediate, registration-blinked problems to the neglect of long- 
range academic planning and goal-setting. With this in mind, 
the primary objectives of the advising program should be to have 
students knowledgeable of the general requirements of their 
proposed courses of study, the expectations their departments, 
colleges and the University have for them, and, finally, to 
select courses which meet their academic and personal needs. 

Even with this more restricted objective, the advising pro- 
gram does not always succeed, and the lack of success cannot 
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be attributed solely to the problems of time, inadequate 
student preparation and closed courses mentionad earlier. 
The best evidence that these factors do not necessarily imply 
failure is that some colleges do plan and implement sound ad^ 
vising programs in spite of these obstacles. 

It is difficult to determine precisely the reasons some 
colleges are more successful than others in the initial ad-^ 
vising of freshmen, A factor which apparently accounts for 
some of the differences is the importance attached to this 
activity. It appears that the more successful colleges view 
this first advising session as a means to welcome the student 
to the college and its programs; a time to begin thinking about 
long-range educational goals. The less successful colleges 
apparently treat the initial advising effort as a time for 
schedule preparation only and do not make allowances for the 
differing needs of entering students compared to continuing 
students. 

Another factor of equal importance is the level of resources 
allocated to the Advising Conference by the various colleges. 
In fact, this may account for the perceived differences in 
attitudes among the colleges. In any events some colleges are 
abla to provide one-to-one or small group advising for students 
with similar academic interests while other colleges must rasort 
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to advising large groups of students with markedly dissimilar 
goals* The largest such ie the eGademically undecided group 
in the Collage of Arts and Sciences, While these students 
receive adequate information conc€Mihg general University 
and college requirements, information on services available 
in the University ^ and assistance with "schedule^building" ^ 
the college is unable to provide any form of personal advise^ 
ment or counseling. 

The last portion of the Advising Conference day is used 
for registration. The frustrations of closed classes , schedule 
conflicts, inattentive clerks, and the general feeling of help- 
lessness can negate what would otherwise have been a success^ 
ful, informative day for the student. These problems are mag- 
nified during the later weeks of the Advising Conference period 
when the popular courses and times have been exhausted. 

If registration is viewed simply as a mechanical process 
designed to enroll students in a schedule of classes, the primary 
objective would be to get it over with as quickly as possible 
with the least difficulty. In actual fact, registration activities 
do influence students' attitudes toward the University generally 
and toward its academic and intellectual life specifically. In 
this raspect, these activities should be supportive of positive 
attitudes and should be viewed by the student as the culmination 
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of his planning efforts. 

The question of the University's responsibility to meet 
all class spaee demands placed upon it by entering students is 
very difficult to rasoive* It is clear that the University 
must weigh these dcimands against other program responsibilities 
and priorities in its planning of academic programs; neverthe^ 
less/ each freshman should be able to select a schedule of classes 
appropriate to his her educational goals, baokground, apti-^ 
tudes and interests. In addition, students whose degree programs 
require enrollment in certain courses during the first semester 
should be guaranteed assignment of space in them. Other students 
who do not receive their first choice courses should be able to 
select alternatives which meet the goals set forth above. 

There is no doubt that the University's performance in this 
regard is not completely satisfactory. There is uncertainty 
as to seriousness of the shortcomings, however. It is clear 
that not every student can select the entire schedule of classes 
he or she may desire. What is not clear is that students in 
this situation can make informed choices among alternative courses. 
From another point of view, the colleges try to make adequate 
numbers of spaces available in crucial courses. This cannot always 
be done and students must sometimes delay enrollment in important 
courses , 
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It should be noted here that no specific proposal for 
action will be addreseed to thie problem. Proposals having 
to do with improved advising and registration procedures for 
the Advising Conference will^ if implemented^ result in more 
informed course selection by students and,, at the same time, 
remove many of the frustrations associated with registration* 
If a significant problem remains after these actions are taken # 
it can be more clearly identified and dealt with then* 

It is impossible to evaluate the University *s academic 
advising program for freshmen for the simple reason that there 
is no such single program* Various imits are responsible for 
part of the total advising effort but there has been no Univer^ 
sity-wide attempt to plan and coordinate these diverse parts 
into a single^ unified program of academic advising. 

One of the most obvious results of the lack of overall 
planning and coordination is that the quality and quantity 
of advising received by our entering students is very uneven? 
moreover, there are some rather obvious gaps in the inter* 
change between students and the University concerning academic 
matters * 

We have already commented upon the fact that there is almost 
no attempt to advise students prior to Advising Conference* We 
have also stated our belief that under present circumstances 
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Advising Conferences must concentrate on advising which is 
directly linked to the irouediate demands of registration. 
The need for this type of advising recurs each semester but 
there is no systematic prooediire for communication between 
the Advising Conference adviser and the permanent academic 
adviser. A frequent result is that agreements and plans 
made between a student and the summer adviser are simply 
lost or forgotten in the transition. 

Even with these obvious shortcomings ^ most entering 
students obtain a level of advising which is minimally ade* 
quate for registration ^ On the other hand, the importance 
of long-range academic planning is just beginning to be 
recognised. Perhaps the demands of the Sixties for relevancy 
in the curriculum have led to plans for universities to assist 
the student in relating academic experiences to career and 
life goals to assist the students in their efforts to under- 
stand themselves, their abilities and interests, and relate 
them to academic programs. 

Whatever the reason, there has been a growing, widespread 
concern that the University makes no concentrated effort to 
assist th# student with academic and career planning. At least 
two units, the Counseling and Testing Center and the University 
Placement Service^ provide some help to students who feel a 
need for this type planning and search out a means for obtain- 
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ing it. Laudably ^ the Division of Basic Studies in the 
College of Arts and Sciences has recognized that the large 
group of "undecided-* freshinen need assistance of this sort and 
has trained its professional advisers to provide it. The Col- 
lage of Arts and Sciences has also recently organized several 
career workshops in conjunction with the Placement Service, 
Such efforts as these show that a number of individuals have 
already recognized the need to improve the delivery mechanisms 
by which we assist students with their academic and career 
planning. Some things are being done, but as commendable as 
these efforts are^ it is clear that more needs to be done, 
and that University-wide attention to this need is necassary. 
With rafarence to the gap between the Advising Conference 
and the arrival of freshmen on campus in August, one program 
of "extended orientation" is worthy of mention, and that is 
the Freshman Weekend. Organized by the Human Relations Center 
within the Division of Student Affairs, this weekend retreat 
at Camp Carlisle annisally attracts from eighty to a hundred 
freshmen. For those students who elect to attend, it is an 
unusual opportunity to coTOnunicate openly and at close quarters 
with University students, staff and faculty, as well as with 
each other* A close sense of coitmunity is built while antici- 
pations of University life are being worked out. On the whole 
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the FreslOTan Weskend gets very favorable reviews from students. 
The Coiranission will make no specific recommendations regard-- 
ing this program, but notes its existence and eKpresses the 
hope that it will continue, expand, and become more substan-^ 
tially a part of orientation to the University for a significant 
niOTber of freshmen. 



Part B. Academic Courses and Content 

1* Objectives 

Ultimate The processes described here will 

Outcomes : 

have begun long before students arrive 
and will continue throughout the under- 
graduate career* It would be incorreet^ 
however, to view the freshman year merely 
as a continuation of high school work. 
Rather, there should be a peraeptible 
difference in the level of performance 
required, in the intensity of the expe-* 
rience, and in the nature of the material 
studied in the first year at the Univer- 
sity, Goals to be achieved through the 
academic programs in the freshman year 
include the following i 
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1 * Attitudes toward learning . Students 
should develop in the f if s^ year the 
attitude that learning and Intellectual 
endeavors are valuable experiences to 
be continued throughout life^ The fresh^ 
man year experience should give students 
a heightened sense of intellectual ques-* 
ting and the drive to explore new areas 
of knowledge ; both as independent learners 
and in concert with others, 

2. Attitude toward the freshman experience . 
The student should feel thaC the academic 
experience of the freshman year has been 
of positive value to him, that he has 
encountered significant new ideas, 

that he has improved basic learning 
skills and is well prepared to embark on 
the remainder of his college career, 

3. Methods of inquiry . The student should 
develop" fainiliarlty with methodologies 
used in the various disciplines for schol- 
arly investigation. While it is not ex- 
pected that the student will master such 
strategies and techiSiqueSf he should be 
aware of them, under it and something of 
their strengths and limitations, and begin 
developing facility in use of those per- 
tinent to his intellectual interests* In 
addition, he should mamtme knowledge of 
such learning resources as those available 
in the University Libraries, together with 
development of skill in using them. 

4. Inductive and deductive thought . The 
student should be aware of the process of 
drawing conclusions based on general prem- 
ises, and the process of abstracting gen- 
eralisations from particular events, to- 
gether with the strengths and limits of 
these methods. By the end of the freshman 
year students should be able to recognize 
and apply both types of reasoning processes. 
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5, Questioning attituda . Beyond acquiring 
tooli of inquiry and logical thinking^ the 
Student should learn to analyze and critique 
what are presented to him as claims and con^ 
elusions in everyday life. He should de* 
velop to the point that statements and 
conclusions are no longer necessarily 
accepted at face value but are analyzed 

for meaning, supporting evidence # and va* 
lidity . 

6 . Increased knowledge base . FreshmLan 
students should increase both the breadth 
and depth. of their knowledge in major 
areas of intellectual endeavor. The 
study of new subject matter should be begun 
and work on familiar subjects should be 
intensified. 

7* Aesthetic development . The fresiiman 
student should grow in his capacity to 
see beauty and respond to it* Shaping of 
the aesthetic response should not be 
confined to the context of the traditional 
fine and performing arts, but extend to 
the products of scholarly disciplines and 
other artifacts of human culture^ and to 
the natural world as well. 

8 . Creativity . Stated negatively this 
objective would be ^•To prevent stifling 
of whatever creativity a freshman brings 
to the University*" More positively, the 
freshman should find in the curricultam 
the broader University enviromnent th^ 
conditions which will promote creative 
skills, both artistic' and intellectual* 

9. Gommunications ability . Frestanen should 
improve the traditional skills of writing 
and speaking as well as skills in reading 
and listening* A level of proficiency 
should be achieved by the end of the fresh- 
man year which extends beyond survival 
skills and encompasses the ability to organ- 
ize and present compleK material in clear 
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Objectives : 



and concisa form in standard English^ and 
the ability to comprehend compleK material 
presented in a style and using a vocabulary 
appropriate to educated persons * 

10. Personal devalopment . Freshmen should 
make progress in establishing personal de- 
velopmental goals ^ the exploration of 
issues of identity^ morality^ values # and 
social and political responsibility* Ideally # 
a freshman year experience should result in 
increased tolerance , self --knowledge , self- 
confidence, planning skills, value aware- 
ness , and autonomy, among other develop- 
mental goals which can be directly affected 
by academic programs* 



Intermediate To enhance the likelihood of students 

attaining these outcomes , the following 
means are seen as deBirablei 

1. To provide highly qualified instruction 
for freshmen * models of the inquiring 
mind and the effective learner and teacher 
for freshmen* Implicit in the assuring 
of quality freshman instruction is the 
provision of adequate support services 
for teaching and instructional improvement 
among faculty and graduate teaching assis- 
tants * 

2. To provide opportunities for exchange 
of ideas and tests of evidence and reason- 
ing between faculty and students, through 
the inclusion of seminar experiences in 
the freslunan year* 

3* To permit that kind of close interaction 
between freslOTen and faculty members in 
the context of academic subjects, which 
will impart a sense of the uniqueness of 
an individual's approach^ his or her enthu- 
siasm and Intel laetual excitement about 
the subject* 
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4« To require as a part of every fresh* 
man student's program some exercise in the 
effective use of a variety of learning 
resources, 

5, To require as part of the freshman 
academic eKperience practice in planning 
and decision-making skills in the context 
of curricula and course work. Stated 
negatively # to avoid excessive preemption 
of students' academic choices, 

6, For students who have not firmly 
selected career and educational goals ^ 
general study opportunities and support 
services should be available which will 
allow eKploration and infottnation to 
assist in later planning of a program 
of study. 

For students who have set clear career 
and educational goals, first year study 
should provide a sense of the major 
issues and areas of endeavor in the chosen 
field of study, and the techniques for 
dealing with these issues. These students 
should learn early what comprises study 
in the selected major field and under- 
stand the implications of career commit- 
ment, 

7, To achieve as well as possible a careful 
matching of freshmen with courses by con- 
sidering ability level, developmental 
level, and individual teaching-learning 
style. A related objective is to make 
available to frestaften a diversity of courses, 
in terms both of content and intellectual 
level, from a variety of colleges* 

8, To provide experiences which increase 
freshmen's self-knowledge, both of abilities 
and goals, 

9, To provide sufficient academic challenge 
that the experience is distinguishable 
from secondary school and is appropriate 

to a university education. 
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10* To expose fresliman students to situ- 
ations where evaiuation and choice are 
raquired and disaussedi so that issues of 
ethics r morality, and values can be raised 
to the level of consciousness. 

2. Assessments 

A major portion of the responaibility for meeting the over- 
all goals for the freshman year belongs to the academic programs 
offered beginning students. Indeedi many of these goals find 
their most natural eKpression in terms of the academic and 
intellectual experiences of the freshman student* While it is 
possible to over-emphasize the importance of intellectual as 
opposed to personal growths it is through academic courses that 
students have their most important contact with the University* 

The assessment of 'the academic program for freshmen concen- 
trates more on program ©laments than on the impact of the program. 
Most emphasis has been placed on those elements of the freshman 
year curriculmn which are most likely to have direct or indirect 
influence on learning and attitudes toward intellectual endeavor* 

In a general sense # the Comnission was gratified to learn 
that there is widespread concern for, if not agreement on, the 
curriculum of the freshman year* Indeed, many of thm problems 
and questions placed before the Task Group on Academic Offerings 
and Instruction had already been recogniEed and, to some extent, 
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dealt with by various collegiss and departments. In this regard , 
however^ there is a pervasive problem in the University i many 
departments and colleges are approaching very similar problems 
in isolation from one another* Each was more or less unaware 
of the efforts of the others and found it difficult to place 
their own efforts in a University-wide context* 

In the stated objectives for the academic program of the 
freshman year there are two concerns which might be seen as 
preliminary but important* Firsts the freshman year should be 
a challenging experience which is clearly distinguished from 
high school* Apparently this is the case but it is also true 
that the knowledge of the content and methodology of high school 
courses varies greatly from department to department. Some 
departments have close ties to their secondary school counter- 
parts; others seem to be only vaguely aware of recent changes in 
high school programs. 

The other preliminary concern has to do with the diversity 
and richness of the freshman curriculum* In one sense the 
question should be phrased in terms of entry levels i is there 
a sufficient diversity to pennit entering students to find courses 
suited to abilities and developmental levels? Until the 1975-76 
academic year there were only three academic departments. Chemistry , 
English, and Mathematics, which provided different entry level 
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courses for students with differing backgrounds and abilities. 
Other departments have courses which are not based upon back- 
ground or ability level but on thg future plans of the student. 
Typical of these courses are the physics course ^ PHY 151-152, 
and the general economics course^ ECO 160. Characteristic of 
these courses is the fact that they do not lead to advanced 
study in the discipline but are intended as a general education 
introduction to the subject. 

The recently established Developmental Studies Program in 
the College of Arts and Sciences provides special assistance to 
the academically disadvantaged student. While tha degree credit 
courses taken by students in this program have the same title 
and niunber as regular University courses, and the same exit 
standards, students are allowed to begin at levels suitable to 
their own abilities and backgrounds ,and proceed through the 
courses at their ovm pace. 

In addition to the question of levels of entry into the 
curriculum we are concerned with the diversity of the freshman 
courses. We believe a freslmian student should be able to choose 
from a rich variety of courses from several colleges* Moreover, 
those students who have clearly identified career and educational 
goals should be able to learn early what comprises study in the 
selected major field and understand career implications. Students 
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who are not so firmly coimnitted to a particular field of study 
©r career objective should have access to general course work 
which will allow exploration and provide information useful in 
their planning. 

The colleges of Agriculture, Home Economics and Social 
Professions, offer beginning courses for students who have 
selected programs in their colleges. The College of Engineering 
provides a non*credit "Engineering Professions" course for stu- 
dents who plan to study engineering* All of these courses might 
be seen as serving the needs of both students who have selected 
a career and those who wish further exploration^ but the impres-- 
sion of the members of the Commission is that the courses are 
designed for the students who have already made career decisions, 

The departments in the College of Arts and Sciences offer 
general education courses at the freshman level with very few 
distinctions based on the needs of the students* Students who 
have already selected a major in sociology^ for example, begin 
in the General Studies course SOC 101 which is also the only 
option available to those who wish to explore sociology as a 
possible major. Frequently when a single course must serve 
a three-fold purpose the result is either lack of focus of 
content or the course is designed around the needs of one 
group of students to the exclusion of others. While this is 
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not necessarily an argument for more specialized oourses it is 
an argument for departonents to consider varying needs of stu- 
dents in pliinning freshman courses. 

In recent years there have been very few changes in the 
freshman curriculum. Some departments have added new coursas 
and others have restructured existing ones but there is no 
evidence that these have been fundamental changes which reflect 
broad planning to meet the needs of students. Even bo, the 
diversity of frestanan courses is adequate # if only minimally sOt 
Still # we note that not all students have an opportunity to 
select a rich sample^ In the first place ^ essentially all the 
General Studies coursas are located in the College of Arts and 
Sciences. Naturally/ these courses receive the heaviest enroll-* 
ments. Further, many courses are closed early in the Summer 
Advising Conference. Finally, there is too little time devoted 
to advising in the Sx^raner Advising Conference and advisers are 
not always capable of advising students with special needs. This 
is particularly true for those students who are "undecided", a 
group which comprises roughly 20% of the entering class* 

Beyond concerns for the curriculum itself, perhaps the most 
important factor in the success of the freshman year is what the 
student meets in the classroom. Certainly an essential ingredient 
of a satisfactory academic experience is qualified instruction in 
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whatever mode it is offered. 

Because many first-year courses are taught by graduate 
teaching assistants^ a nmnber of departments ware asked to 
describe both the preparation provided for teaching and the 
procedures used in assigning students to teaching functions • 
Here again, the responses showed a fair degree of departmental 
concern and thought^ but little sharing of solutions or re-^ 
sources. The departments questioned tended to select the 
better known teachers from among available pools of graduate 
students/ pools which in some cases are shrinking* 

The shrinkage of available talent suggests that a new 
source of supply may soon have to be sought for teaching fresh- 
man courses / as the old model of interdependence between graduate 
training and freslunan teaching erodes* 

If graduate enrollments continue to decline in the affected 
departments / the quality of freshman teaching may indeed become 
a more serious problem ^ req^iiring changes in teaching assign- 
ments among the regular faculty or importation of teaching 
specialists for this purpose* 

The departments contacted by the Commission also showed 
their concern for the quality of teaching by graduate students 
in the degree to which they have given attention to prepara- 
tion for teaching. Virtually all departments encourage new 
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teaching assistants to attend the annual University-wide 
Teaching Assistant Orientation Program held each August* In 
addition, many departments hold their own training and orien- 
tation sessions » At least one department (Sociology) offers 
a credit course in teaching for its graduate students. All 
departments reported that they employ some means for super- 
vision of teaching assistants. 

All in all/ despite evidence of concern there is still 
considerabla room for improvement in the preparation and over- 
sight of teaching assistants. Such preparation is an invest* 
ment not only in the quality of learning experiences to which 
our freshmen are exposed, but also in the careers of many 
graduate students who are more likely to find teaching rather 
than pure research roles* One conclusion from this study is 
that one or more courses in the teaching of broad subject areas 
need to be devised which either meet standards for graduate 
credit or which are accepted as part^ of the teaching assistant's 
work load* 

In addition to the training of graduate students, the Com- 
mission investigated the practices of various departments and 
colleges in assigning regular faculty meirfDers to freslman classes 
In all departments contacted, regular faculty members participate 
in the first-year program in one foim or another. In some cases ^ 
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such as mathematios r faculty members are routinely assigned to 
small (25-30) freshman classes. In other departments faculty 
members lecture to a large group of students while discussion 
or laboratory classes are taught by graduate assistants* There 
are other variations^ but there was no evidence that academic 
departments view the freslmian year as the responsibility of 
the graduate students with the regular faculty responsible only 
for the upper division and graduate curricula. 

Going further i departments were asked if there were recog- 
nizable patterns of assigning the best or worst teacher among 
the faculty to frestoan courses. Most departments have been 
concerned with this question and have made efforts to improve 
the quality of instruction in freshman courses by assigning 
their better teachers to them. The practices and means of 
selection f however, vary from department to department and 
not all departments are able to realize the goal of assigning the 
most qualified instructors to the first-year classes* 

Again it was evident that departments and colleges were 
approaching this problem unilaterally with little coordination 
or cooperation at a broader level. It is difficult to judge 
the impact of such lack of coordination, but several of the 
persons interviewed did remark that they found it difficult 
to relate their efforts to any general University-wide goal or, 
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indeed, policy statement • 

Beyond the access to qualified instruction each freshman 
student should have the opportunity of close interaction with 
a regular faculty member in small classes ^ preferably in semi- 
nars or discussion sections. This is a valid objective even 
though some freshman students are uncomfortable in small 
classes and might actually prefer the anonjnnity afforded by 
large lectures. Furthermore, providing such an opportunity on 
a large scale basis is costly and might require that resources 
be shifted to the freshman year program from other parts of 
the curriculum. Even with these obstacles, interaction between 
faculty and students is so important to the development of the 
student and such a fundamental part of our educational system 
that this is a high priority objective. 

This view of the importance of small classes is supported 
by the students themselves. Two members of the Task Group on 
Courses and Academic Content, Tom Sturgis and Juanita Fleming, 
conducted a rather extensive survey of mCTibers of the 1975 
freshman class to determine their attitudes toward the University. 
The most frequently heard suggestion for improving the freshman 
experience was to reduce class size. 

Meeting the limited objective of providing at least one 
small class for each student will require University-wide co-- 
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ordination and cooperation. It would be nearly impossible for 
a single department to accomplish this by itself; moreover^ 
unless the efforts of each unit can be placed in the wider 
context of a University program^ much of the Impact will be 
lost. 

There are two goals for the freshman year which seem to be 
independent of any particular departmental offering or curric- 
uliim. Nevertheless, they are important and warrant special 
attention in this assessment. First, departments should attempt 
to make effective use of the available education technologies. 
Until very recently, departoents or faculty members who wished 
to use instructional technologies had to search out and select 
them pretty much on their own. The recent establishment of 
the Office of instructional Resources which contains a section 
responsible for instructional development reflects a commitment 
by the University to assist faculty members in this and other 
areas of development* 

Another objective which is independent of any department 
is that each freshman student should learn to use a variety of 
learning resources, ^ftile the intent of the objective is to 
include more than use of the library, certainly this is an 
important part. The Office of Instructional Development in 
the M.I. King Library has prepared and is now teaching a short 
course in use of the library to all ENG 102 students. This 
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program is imaginative and goes far beyond the usual familiar* 
i^ation tour* It is a very useful addition to the program of 
the University, 

Any attempt to suuranarize the findings of this Commission 
relative to the academic content and instruction in freshman- 
level courses must be quite general in nature. Probably the 
most significant finding is that many of the problems and 
concerns voiced by the Commission were already well known in 
the academic units. Moreover, the actions taken by individual 
units to strengthen their own courses have resulted in an 
adequate freshman year curriculum* There are, however, many 
areas for improvement and perhaps some gaps to be filled in 
the curriculum* Finally, in some efforts. University-wide 
coordination and policy are needed if the full benefits of 
individual efforts are to be realised* 

Part C* Campus Climate 

1. Objectives 

Objectives for campus climate can be stated 
either as desired student outcomes or 
as steps to be taken by the University to 
create a desired atmosphere. Both ap*- 
proaches are used below by stating three 
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major goals for freshmen and subsuming 
under each goal a number of more specific 
objectives : 



1. To assist students in feeling genuinely 
welcome and at home in the University en* 
vironment and to engender a sense of com- 
munity and institutional respect , by 

a) articulating the University's goals 
in clear and realistic terms intel- 
ligible to freshmen^ 

b) anticipating the special needs of 
freshman students and responding with a 
niinimum of procedural complexity r 

c) providing timely information and 
support for each student's efforts to 
groW; learn I and explore ^ 

d) encouraging a feeling of belonging 
and University identification through 
opportunities to develop friendships/ 
participate in social ^ recreational i 
and cultural programs^ associate with 
persons with similar interests^ and 
learn to relate to individuals dif- 
ferent from themselves , and 

e) offering students personalized 
assistance when they confront problems 
which are particularly difficult* 

2, To assist students in learning more^ 
about their individual interests f abilities ^ 
and values / and to encourage informed self- 
confidence in decision-making about academic 
work and other activities , by 
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a) providing easy access to qualified 
helping professionals and paraprofes-* 
sionals# 

b) reflecting respect for the individuality 
of each student^ encouraging student in-- 
novation I and responding to individual 

and social needs of students^ 

c) encouraging students to develop self* 
understanding, to make career and edu* 
cational decisions based on such under-- 
standing^ and to test their tentative 
decisions in realistic settings^ 

d) supporting students in exploring 
their beliefs and in developing personal 
coitunitments , 

e) fostering student autonomy and 
creativity by encouraging students to 
acquire knowledge and experience 
through extracurricular and of f-^campus 
contexts , 



3. To provide students with a rich array 
of University programs, learning resources, 
and facilities, and to encourage students 
to utilize them effectively for personal 
and intellectual growth, by 

a) encouraging a level of quality in 
extracurricular programming that is 
supportive of the University's academic 
and intellectual mission, 

b) encouraging students to explore a wide 
range of learning options, including 
opportunities outside the formal academic 
program, 

c) publicizing to students the rich 
variety of programs, services, and 
resources available. 
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d) drawing on the learning potential in- 
herent in the diverse membership of the 
University community, 

e) linking formal learning to experiences 
outside the classroom in ways that en^ 
courage the development of communication 
skills^ leadership skills , creativity, 
logical analysis, and aesthetic appre-- 
ciations , 

f) creating extensive opportunities for 
educationally meaningful student^faculty- 
staff interaction outside the classroom 
through the effective use of residential 
settings, common lounges, retreats, and 
short--term workshops on topics of mutual 
interest, and 

g) enriching the residential life of 
freshmen with a variety of educational 
prograiraiing and academic support services* 



2 * Assessments 

The most accurate statement that can be made about the campus 
climate at UK as it has impact on frestoen is that very little is 
known about it as a result of systematic study. Several broad 
conclusions are suggested, however, by the perceptive comnants of 
the Task Group on Campus Climate* Additional insights and infor- 
mation have been obtained through an extended conversation with 
a group of second- semester freshmen, and by looking at some pre* 
liminary findings from a survey of students conducted in the spring 
of 1976 by the Division of Student Affairs. This mailed survey 
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covered a large number of concerns and needs perceived by stu- 
dents, asking respondents whether they had had such problems 
during the year and, if so, how adequately they had been dealt 
with. (The rate of return of questionnaires was around 62%. 
The sample appears to be fairly representative of the student 
population by classification. Only preliminary analyses have 
been carried out, however, so that proper oautlon should be 
exercised in interpreting data presented below.) The con- 
clusions discussed below are based largely on the Task Group 
report but are supplemented by information from other sources. 

One conclusion is that the University makes its strongest 
statements about intellectual matters only in the carefully con- 
cealed confines of the classroom. Because student-faculty- 
staff interaction outside the classroom is relatively under- 
emphasized, an attitude of compartmentalization is encouraged, 
effectively denying the relationships among all ideas, the 
capacity for continuing converaation, and an academic atmosphere 
which reinforces the classroom. The evidence for such a con- 
clusion is impressionistic and anecdotal, but it is reinforced 
by strong perceptions that students, faculty, and staff all con- 
struct conceptual barriers between academic and nonacademic life. 
In fact, the university is organized in a fashion which recogniaes 
and enhances such a distinction. The consequences may be that 
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the strongest nonclassroom concerns and acti^rities on the 
campiis obviate much that is supposed to happen as a result 
of the acadainic prograin. The low level of faculty-staff -student 
interaction is thus seen as a major problem in campus climate* 

Another conclusion tentatively reached by the Task Group on 
Campus Climate was that nonacademic counseling and advising is 
perceived by students as adequate for freshmen at the University, 
The Commission believes that services available through residence 
halls and through the Counseling and Testing Center provide 
valuable additions to the campus climate. On the other handi 
in view of the limited evaluative information available, it would 
be premature to conclude/ as did one student , that things are 
"in pretty good shape" across the board. As noted elsewhere # 
for aKampler it is currently necessary for a student to show 
considerable initiative in taking advantage of the services of 
the Counseling and Testing Center, This is understandable in 
view of the relatively small size of the Center staff and some 
difficulty in physical access to the Center, but it may be 
desirable to seek additional support for the unit to enable a 
stronger outreach emphasis. 

In general, the adequacy of nonacademic counseling and advis- 
ing throughout the University cannot be known without further 
assessment efforts. The Student Affairs survey suggests that 
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freshman students are not experiencing as much difficulty in 
the area of personal problems as they are with self-assessments 
and life-planning in general. For eKample, only 13% of freshmen 
say they have felt a need for obtaining help in resolving a 
personal problem, whereas 41% were concerned with deciding on 
a vocation or career, 45% with clarifying life goals, 38% with 
understanding themselves, 31% with exploring and clarifying their 
personal values, and 26% in having a professional evaluation of 
their aptitudes, interests and abilities. 

with regard to advising in general, the newly implemented 
advising program in the College of Arts and Sciences, aimed 
primarily at undecided students, is also recognised as valuable 
and worthy of encouragement. The extent of need for such improve- 
ments in advising systems is suggested by the Student Affairs 
survey, which shows that among the freshmaii sample, 55% report 
having concerns about selecting courses wisely for the following 
semester, 52% say they have had concerns planning their academic 
programs consistent with career or life goals, 441 say they have 
been concerned about clarifying their academic goals, 47% say 
they have had concerns in choosing majors. The finding that only 
11% of freshmen in the sample felt a need to undertake independent 
study, 4% to undertake study outside Kentucky, 5% to study in a 
foreign country may suggest the need to assist students in explor- 
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ing alternative educational opportunities. 

Needs and reconimendations in the general areas of advising 
and career eKploration and planning are touched on in other 
sections of this report. It might be pointed out again here 
that students and staff alike will have to learn more about 
the skills involved in longer-range planning and decision- 
making* 

With regard to achieving a supportive relationship between 
campus events and student learning^ it must be said first that 
the University enjoys a plethora of non-academic activities 
and events. There is, however^ a considerable range in quality, 
there is little coordination, little continuity, and little 
attempt to relate them to academic life. Even the gathering 
and disseminating of information on campus events could be 
made more effective in view of the present scattered nature of 
this function. Departmental functions, for example, sometimes 
go unnoticed by students, especially frestaien who have not learned 
where to search for news of events of interest. The problem of 
collecting information and disseminating it must be solved as 
well as the larger one of thinking through ways to relate more 
events to student learning. The Student Affairs survey indicates 
that knowledge of activities and events is a frequent concern of 
frestoen students. Forty-^nine percent of freshjnen responding 
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said that being infonned regularly about campus events^ programs, 
and issues had been a need or concern during the past year. 

The question was raised by the Corrjnission whether options 
for recreation and entertainment were oompatible with the 
personal and social needs of freshmen. The conclusion reached 
by the Task Group was that the distinction between freshman and 
other classifications of students was not especially useful in 
discussing availability of recreation and entertainment* As 
with many other aspects of the Freshman Year Commission charges^ 
the problems in this area were assessed as those of students in 
general, not just freshmen* This contention is borne out in the 
results of the Student Affairs survey, which shows that 361 of 
both freshmen and all other undergraduates said they had felt 
concern about participating in sports and recreational activities* 

The Commission observes that current available options in 
entertainment and recreation programs place less emphasis on an 
academically effective environment than is desirable. For example, 
there are, with some notable exceptions, few departmental or 
college entertainment events. For another example, the academ^ 
ically-'Slanted competitions (e.g., the Oswald Undergraduate 
Research and Creativity Competition) are not well publicized, 
nor is enough attention shown to our outstanding student scholars 
and performers. 
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In looking at the question of whether residence halls are 
used effectively as learning resources^ the Task Group on Campus 
Climate finds that those persons concerned with residence hall 
programming are aware of the need to use them more effectively 
as learning :resource centers. Nevertheless, it would seem that 
residence halls (and in some cases the Greek houses) could be 
used to greater benefit for freshmen - and all students in 
supporting the attainment of academic and intellectual goals* 
This conclusion echoes similar findings of the Commission on 
the Quality of Student Residential Life, created by the Vice 
President for Student Affairs in 1971* There is still today 
some discussion of the question i To what extent do students 
themselves desire more special programming in residence halls 
which is supportive of the broader intellectual mission of the 
University? The answer obviously depends on what is done and 
how it is done. For the past four years ^ experiments have been 
carried out in teaching regular University courses in residence 
hall settings* The results have shown that students do indeed 
find favor with the idea of learning in courses with fellow 
residents. For another example^ the idea of mini*-libraries 
in residence halls has clearly been found acceptable to students* 
In fact, the need for additional mini-library holdings was demon- 
strated to the Commission during the past year, with the result 
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that additional resources were found to Bupport this program. 

It would appear that, despite the clear concern of many 
persons involved in this important area of campus life^ the neec 
to utilise residential settings in support of the learning mis- 
sion of the University is not always recognized or acted upon. 
This shortcoming is especially important in the case of fresh-- 
men, who learn early to segregate campus life from the life of 
the mind or from personal growth* It is additionally important 
in the case of freshmen because a larger number of them are in 
residence halls than is true of upperclassmen. 

Another topic of concern addressed under the rubric of 

campus climate wslb that of the visibility of value systems. 

Does the University atmosphere lend itself to value awareness 

and value developmant among freshmen? The Task Group on Campus 

Climate reported its impressions as follows i 

Presimiably/ the value systems most institutionally 
visible to frestoen are residence hall regulations 
and course requirements, Ona difficulty with these 
formulations is that^ though they are presented as 
means to ends^ they are often perceived as ends in 
themselves^ As a consequence, students may respond 
to them with anger, aynicism, or a narrowing mis- 
placed amphasis , 

One freshman Miong us reported rather high visibility 

ysligious value concerns in conversations in the 
dorm and dining halls; some attention to social values 
(marriage I dating); little interaction concerning 
political or intellectual values and life goals. We 
prasuine that emphasis on different areas of values 
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differs from subgroup to subgroup. Most strik- 
ing, in her report, is the total absence of value 
concerns from the classroom. This may, in part, 
reflect an inability to recognise value eonoerns 
imless they coma in the form of exhortations. We 
suspect, however, that her report also accurately 
reflects a non^concern with explicit exainination 
of human values in the classroom. 

(In support of the conclusion that more attention may be needed 
to value issues, the Student Affairs survey found that 31% of 
the freshinen responding reported that during the year they had 
felt a need or concern for exploring and clarifying their personal 
values.) The Task Group went further to say that a climate of 
superficiality was encouraged when the University made its most 
aKplicit value statements about matters of less than major impor-- 
tance, and that students were missing opportunities to examine 
their own values and study the implications of choice-making. 
Greater sensitivity to the need to have freshmen grapple with 
value issues is needed among faculty and residence hall personnel 
particularly. 

The problem of complexity of procedure surfaces under the 
heading of campus climate as well as other places in the study. 
Coping with complexity is, of course, itself a skill or an art 
to be mastered for successful living in our age. The point is 
that it should not become an impediment to the development of 
freshmen as etudants and persona. Expressions of this problem 
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surfaced in the Student Affairs survey at several points. For 
eKample, learning where to go for Informatioii or assistance was 
cited as having been a concern by 57% of freshmen* Learning 
about student activities and organizations and how to gain 
access to them was a problem for 37% of the freshman respondents , 
And 46% said that they had felt a need to get assistance in get- 
ting started in college, getting acquainted^ learning the ropas# 
and overcoming apprehensions about the University** 

The conclusion of the Commission ^ without evidence specific 
enough to measure the precise extent of the problem, is that 
the University does not do as good a job as it could in design- 
ing procedures and information flow in a manner convenient to 
freslunen. It appears in some instances that what has been maxi-* 
mi^ed is the convenience of individual organisational units, 
not the clientele, and that the motivating force has not hmn 
noticeably educational in nature. Despite repeated attempts on 
the part of many individuals who have compiled directories and 
-*who's who" lists, designed information services , and organized 
referral centers, the problem of too much "bureaucracy" intrudes 
on the campus atmosphere, especially from the point of view of 
new freshmen* 

It was hoped that some clues about negative features of 
campus life could be found in reasons studenti give for with- 
drawing from the University during the freshman year. The Student 
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Affairs survey indicates that even among freshmen still enrolled 
late in the spring of 1976, 28% said they had been CQncerned 
with deciding whether they would continue at the University or 
withdraw. If over one-fourth have considered withdrawing, beyond 
the number who have actually left the University/ it is clear 
that we should discover more about the reasons for their possible 
or actual departure. Unfortunately, sufficiently detailed expla- 
nations of withdrawals are not available, as the Task Group report 
indicates. It cannot be concluded that withdrawing students are 
given inadequate assistance and information about alternative 
courses of action, but it does appear that inorfe systematic and 
detailed inforination needs to be collected from students. It is 
not possible at this time to make generalizations about the con- 
tribution of negativs factors in campus life to early withdrawal. 

In fact, thero are many gaps in our knowledge about our 
freshmen and the impact that the University's various programs 
have or do not have on them. Since comprehensive use of the 
OPI was diseontinued and the continued participation in the annual 
ACE Freshman Survey is somewhat in jeopardy, we will know even 
less about our freshmen in the future than we have in the past. 

Nor do wa have but the most superficial data about student 
perceptions and assessments of various programs aimed at freshrnen. 
Until the Student Affairs survey of students' perceptions of their 
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needs and problems in the late spring of 1976*, virtually the 
only sources of information from stuflents on such matters were 
herssay or anecdotal in nature. The value of the latter should 
not be underestimatedlr of course. One is able to conclude 
with some firmness after a aeries of chance conversations with 
frsshnien that they do, on the whole, see the University as a 
friendly place. They reveal also that the freshman year moves 
at a fast pace and puts them under stress, requiring adaptation 
to new frustrations and challenges. One also learns that for 
many students the weekends are slow, that the size of the insti-- 
tution shrinks rapidly in the first weeks of school, that a 
number of freatoen are intimidated by their first weeks in classes ^ 
that UK has a reputation for high academic standards compared to 
the rest of the state, and that for other students the supposition 
of high academic standards is a "laugh"* Such perceptions are 
useful to understand, and they reveal the important fact that 
each person aKperiences his own climate* 

There has not beenr since about 1970, any campus^wide attempt 
to follow up students in order to gauge the impact the University 
has made on them. The absence of such infoCTnation makes decisions 
about prograimning for freshman needs more ill-informed than can 

^AdditionaT aSW f^om this survey are included in Appendix G. 
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be justified. It also permits distortion and selective perception 
on the part of decislon-'makers attempting to assay student 
responeee to program efforts. And it leaves the University with 
no baseline against which to assess student qualities and achieve^ 
inents at a later time* 

Overall, the Commission finds a number of strengths and healthy 
features in the climate of the campus. The continued concern of 
a number of individuals has contributed to an atmosphere which 
many freshmen find favorable to their intellectual and personal 
growth. On the other hand, there are niomerous inconsisteneies 
in the hidden messages sent to students by operating policies^ 
there is inadequate coordination and cooperation among the 
parts of the system so that the whole does not work as effectively 
as it should, and there is a good deal of ignorance about the 
clientele for whom we are working and about attainment of the 
goals we hope we and they should achieve* *^ 



Chapter III, PROPOSALS FOR ACTION 



The conclusions and recoitmiendations dravm up in this 
section are derived after lengthy and careful consideration by 
members of the Commission as well as members of the University 
cominunity with special expertise and interests. The major 
source of information and recomnendations considered were the 
Task Groups^ whose reports are appended* Advice and infor- 
mation from the Task Groups were supplemented by interviews 
with faculty, staff, students, and administrative offiaers. 
The proposals resulting from these "processes of study, recom- 
mendation and discussion are considirred among the more feasible 
and highly desirable ideas which have come forth during the 
life of the Conunission. It is hoped that these proposals can 
serve as blueprints for tmnediate action on the parts of those 
offices and individuals within ^heUnlver^ 

recommendations represent appropriate responsibilities^ It is, 
of course, fully exacted thmt many of these ideas, which repre- 
sent proposals for action, will require fuller discussion before 
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they are ranslated into concrete plans for implementation* 

The proposals for action are grouped under the following 
headings i 

1^ Pre-^admission Information and Student Recruitinent 
2. The Advising Conferences 

3* Academic Advising and Informatiori Services 
4 * Academic Programs and Course Content 
5* Residential Life 

6, Cultural Enrictoent and Recreational Programming 

7. Research on Freshmen 

8* Coordination and Oversight Responsibilities 

1, PrB--admission Information and Student Recruitment 
The primary source of proposed actions in this section is 
the report of the Task Group on Pre-admission Contact and Student 
Recruitment. As it happened^ fortunately, many of the issues 
of concern addressed by this task group were already recognised 
by others on the c^pus so that these proposed actions are in 
many cases calls for renewed attention to, or modifications of, 
on-ageing programs rather than proposals for new programs. 

The Task Group, for example, recommends ways in which the 
involvement of faculty^ staff, and itiidents in recruitment could 
be increased. Bach of these groups has an important role to 
play in carrying the message of the state's major university to 
its constituency, and each has a role to play in eKplaining the 
nature and challenge of a University of Kentucky education in 
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various subject fields. In some instances^ these groups ar© 
already involved in such activities. This is particularly true 
in smaller colleges and interest groupings. In these cases 
what is called for is greater coordination and leadership. In 
other cases, where there is almost no involvement of such groups, 
new programs will have to be developed* 

The Commission endorses the proposal to facilitate contacts 
between potential students and academic units in which interest 
has been expressed, as described by the Task Group. It is pro-- 
posed that the pre--admission section of the Admissions Office 
take the initiative in organising such a program, coordinating 
it with eKistixig ones- The use of alumni in the recruitment 
process is deserving of further study. 

It is proposed further that the pre-admissions section in 
the Office of Admissions coordinate all the recruiting activities 
of the colleges and other units on the campus* These activities 
would continue to be operated by the offices presently responsible 
for' them. As in several other areas, general policy development 
and oversight of the totality of University activities in re- 
cruitment and pre-atoission contact will be assigned to the pro- 
posed freshman coordinators. 

One of the growing concerns of the University must be to 
attract special groups of students, particularly those of 
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superior' ability and those from racial or ethnic minorities. 
One of the means frequently suggested for attracting superior 
students is to offer a number of non-'need based scholarships. 
While this is eff active^ it is equally important that the Uni- 
versity attract such students by presenting itself as an insti* 
tution coimitted to excellence with challenging programs for 
bright students. There have been increases in the number of 
non^need based scholarships in recent years. Their availability 
has been publieized extensively; however, a single office^ 
namely Student Financial Aid, should maintain information an 
all types of undergraduate financial aid available at tha Uni- 
vt^rsity^ including special funds available through departtaants. 

Another major concern with the pre-adinission information 
available to freshmen is the quality of the publications used 
for this purposa* A general review of all University publica- 
tions used by prospective students, from the General Catalog 
to forin letters, is in order* The main purpose of this review 
should be to d^cermine their impact on prospective students and 
increase their usefulness as information sources, A primary 
goal should be to have publications convey a sense of warmth 
and welcome as they provide useful information to prospective 
students. The Comnission recommends that those units having 
responsibility for these publications, most particularly the 
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Dean of Admissions and Registrar and Univarsity Information 
Serviees^ detarroine inmtsdiately where needed professional 

editorial and writing assistance should be considered. Consi^- 
deration should also be given to the preparation of materials 
designed for prospectiva students who are not familiar with the 
University and its programs. One such publication is dascribed 
in the section on advising in this report. 

The Contmission is aware of and endorses the eoBcapt under- 
lying the proposed book of essays describing for new fraslmen 
a nunyDer of views of the University eKperience. This collection^ 
prepared by students^ faculty^ staff, and an alumnus r and to be 
published for dissemination to newly entering freshmen in spring , 
1971, will convey^ from a variety of personal viewpoints, the 
intellectual excitement, challenge, and individual meaning of 
the univarsity of Kentucky. The intent of this book is to pro-- 
vide a mind^set positively oriented to learning^ emphasit^ing 
the variety of purposes which motivata this community of minds. 
It may assist in building greater continuity batween the time 
of admission and the student's first serious visit to the campus 
at the Advising Conference. 

2. The Advising Conferences 

In this section the proposed actions are divided into two 
categories I improving the ©Kisting one-day Suiraner Advising 
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Conference and developing an optional two-day program* Perhaps 
the most critical improvement in the existing program is to 
devise a registration system which complements rather than 
detracts from the remainder of the program. The Conunisaion 
agrees with the recommendation from its Task Group on Advising 
Conferences that the best solution to the eKisting problem 
is to have entering students register for classes in much the 
same way that continuing students advance register each semester. 
The differing needs of entering students require however # cer^ 
tain changes in the advance registration system. First ^ even 
though the actual assignment of students to classes would be 
done at the completion of the Advising Conference ^ it will 
be necessary to have several "dimmiy" scheduling runs to monitor 
the demand for various courses. It will also be necessary to 
develop a priority system for assigning students to various 
courses. At the very least this system should permit students 
who must enroll in certain courses because of program require- 
ments to be given first choice in these courses* A desirable 
secondary feature would be to allow students to select alternative 
courses if they cannot be assigned spaces in the ones requested. 

It is hoped that the Dean of Admissions and Registrar will 
be able to accomplish the planning and development in order to 
implement this new registration procedure in the 1977 Smraner 
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Advising Confarance. 

One of the reasons that the revision of registration pro- 
cedures is so important is that these activities currently con- 
sume such a large portion of the Advising Conferenae day* The 
proposed revision will allow more time for oritntation and 
advising activities and, therefore^ will require that the Advis- 
ing Conference staff, in conjunction with the Freshman Year co- 
ordinators, give increased attention to review and revision of „^ 
program content- In conducting this reviewr these groups should 
keep in mind student needs and University objectives for the 
freshman year as well as program needs of the University. In 
the latter category, the provision of time for academic place- 
ment examinations should be considered strongly. 

With regard to the University's objectives for the fresl^an 
year, the most important revision of the existing Advising Con- 
ference program is to reduce the current emphasis on registration 
linked advising (i.e., "schedule building") and, correspondingly, 
to place greater stress on long-range planning. 

To accomplish this objective each academic college will have 
to provide conference advisors who have been trained in the tech* 
niques of long-range academic and career planning* Some colleges 
mav have the reguisite expertise and resources to offer such 
training but others do not. For this reason, it is hoped that 
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the Division of Student Affairs through the Counseling and Test- 
ing Center and the Placeinent Service will cooperate with the 
Division of Colleges through the Dean of Undergraduate Studies 
to develop workshops and other appropriate means for training 
of advisors prior to the 1977 Suinmer Advising Conference. 

If this shift in advising is to be accomplished, not only 
is it necessary to change the registration process to provide 
more tljne during the advising conference day^ but the students 
must be better prepared by an active advising program prior to 
the conference itself. Proposals for developing and implementing 
such a program are described in the section on advising of 
this report. 

Even if the proposed revisions are made in the one-day confer 
ence, it is likely that soma students and their parents will find 
a longer, more complete orientation and advising session more 
satisfying and valuable* For this reason it is proposed that 
the University experiment with a two-day advising conference 
in 1977 if the necessary planning and development can be accom- 
plished in time. The proposed freslman year coordinators will, 
when appointed, be asked to co-chair a group charged with the 
responsibility of planning a two-'day program. This group will 
have to include broader representation than the existing SAC 
staff because a two-day program will require the involvement of 
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agencies such as the Student Housing Office and, possibly, 
Campus Recreation, which do not currently participate in the 
Advising Conference* 

3* Acad maic Advising and infoCT^ation Services 
Although no single task group was charged with a general 
study of the University's efforts in the academic advisement 
of frestoen students, all the reports dealt with this topic 
in one form or another. For this reason it is desirable to 
include a section devoted to the general area of academic 
advisement and information services in this part of the report 
on the freshman year* Much of what is proposed here duplicates 
material to be found In other sections. 

As noted earlier in this report, there is no concerted 
effort to provide academic advising during the period between 
the admission of a student and the Summer Advising Conference* 
This neglect negatively impacts both the advising during the 
conference and later during the academic year because the stu- 
dents are usually not prepared to discuss substantive issues 
concerning their academic and career plans. To remedy this 
situation the following developments are proposed s 

1) A computerized letter to each admitted student 
based upon his or her ACT profile. This letter 
should contain information on the student's selecfcad 
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course of study or information on the techniques 
of academic planning r moreover, it should, where 
appropriate, interpret ACT scores in terms of actual 
University of Kentucky courses and requirements (e.g., 
a student scoring 22 or higher on the English portion . 
would be told that he or she needs to complete only 
one semester of freshman composition). In addition, 
the letter would provide information on extracurricular 
activitiea of interest to the student and, if necessary, 
inform him or her of academic programs of special interest 
(e.g., Honors or Developmental Studies). 

Although the development of the computer software for 
such a project might seem to be an impossible task, 
other universities, such as the university of Iowa, 
are engaged in such programs already. Before this 
project is undertaken, it will be desirable to contact 
these universities to determine the success of their 
efforts. 

In addition to the development of computer software, 
it will also be necessary to prepare text materials 
for the letters themselves. Since this project will 
undoubtedly be complex and involve many units of the 
University, it should be developed for piecemeal imple- 
mentation if at all possible. For example, it wo^iif 
be desirable to have operational by the spring of 1977 
the capability of responses to students based on their 
ACT standard scores and selected major. Within a year 
the entire project should be accomplished. 

So that this project may be begun immediately, it is 
proposed that two graduate assistants be employed in 
the offices of the Preshman Year CooEdinators . One 
graduate assistant would be charged with the develop- 
ment of computer software while the other would be 
responsible for the preparation of text material. 

2) A booklet or brochure which contains more deseriptive 
information on freshman level General Studies courses 
than is to be found in the General Catalog. This publi- 
cation would contain information on the course content, 
the requirements and expectations of .each course, the 
method of instruction and grading, and class size. A 
slight expansion o£ the booklet would permit the inclusion 
of a section on special academic .opportunities for fresh- 
men . 
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If a successful program of prt-advising conference advise-* 
ment is developed^ it will necessitate changes in both the 
philosophy and practice of the suitmer advising program, Stu- 
denta will be prepared to discuss their academic and career 
plans and will not likely be satisfied with a ''schedule-building" 
activity. Summer advisors will need more thorough training if 
they are to meet the needs of such students, as noted else- 
where. 

If these changes occur # the need for close communication 
between the suimner advisor and the student's permanent aoademic 
advisor will be even more acute than at present* By the time a 
student sees the permanent advisor, he or she should be deep 
into the process of academic planning* It will be necessary 
for the permanent advisor to be knowledgeable of plans and 
agreements made between the student and amrmier advisor. Since 
academic advising is rightfully the responsibility of the aca- 
demic colleges, we urge each college to give particular attention 
to this transition from sunmier to permanent advisor* 

As the eKpectations of students for assistance in academic 
planning grow, it will be necessary for the University and the 
colleges to define the role of academic advisor more precisaly^ 
It is not reasonable to expect that every faculty member will 
become skilled in the techniques of academic and career planning. 
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Assistance in this task of redefinition will be provided by 
the proposed coordinators of the freshman year (see section 8^ 
this ohaptar) . 

Members of the Conmission have corisider#iS th^ desirability 
and feasibility of organizir^g a t^^:^ ^>entp': " ^ ^^areer counsel- 
ing and information, making us© of ^KiJting services and adding 
those necessary to provide a comprehensive program^ Such a 
goal is probably very desirable and deserves to be kept in niind, 
although it should be seen as a long-range posaibility and not 
a proposal for the present* Such a center should be reconsidered 
at a later time as resources permit # as precise needs become 
identified, and as outlines of a workable structure beaome 
clarified* 

As reconmanded by the Task Group in Academio Courses and 
Content I it is proposed that a series of seminars on academic 
and career planning be developed for freshmen and other students. 
The Collega of Arts and Sciences has recently moved to establish 
such a program for its large group of "undecided** students and 
other colleges prot^ide some aasistance in this area through 
•"orientation to the profession" courses. More concerted effc*rt 
is needeB/ however, and the responsibility for developing a 
University-wide series should rest with the freshman coordinators* 

There is a clear need for a single office on the campus to 
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Bmtvm as a "resource broKer" for studignts* Such an office 
catght also provide some direct serviced but would have the 
primary responsibility c£ directing students to units which are 
equippad to deal with probl^s of all types. Of necessity, 
such an office would be centrally located^ be staffed on a full* 
time basis, and be capable of gathering,, indexing, and dissemi- 
nating information frpm a variety of sogroes* While this 
fancfeion might be perfointed within the office of the coordinators 
of the freshman year, a more logical choice would be the AcadOTiic 
Information Development Service in the M.l* King Library. 

4, Academi c Programa and Course Content 
Presumably the heart of the University eKperience for 
freslunen is found in it a academic programs. Every other purposa 
o£ the university is related in some fashion to learning, and 
the organi^ad exprassion of this comprehensive mission is the 
courses we teach, Tha importance of the mesaages imparted by 
the form and content of our first couraea cannot be underrated* 
On the one hand we should convey to students that the kinds of 
^(prX and approaches used in college*level studies are different 
from those typically «ciployed in secondary school. In some in- 
stances, departmental faculties are familiar enough with secondary 
Bchool curriculum content to know how to articulate beginning 
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Univatsity courses with vfhat has taken place In hijh school. 
In mast aasas^ however, less is known than should hm, a situ- 
ation which leads the Coimiission to reconmend that these depart- 
ments make concerted efforts to determine the nature of curricula 
at the secondary school level in their respective subject areas , 
and to make more conscious efforts to articulate freshman offer- 
ings with these curricula. 

We need as a faculty to open up new questions and new areas 
of study to students in this critical year, where^ from their 
point of view, there is more than merely a symbolic break with 
past learning patterns* For one example^ we need to guide student 
thinking through issues surrounding the meaning of work, in some 
of thm ways discussed in the May, 1976 Deans' Meeting on "Careers 
and the Purposes of the University"* 

On the other hand, the positive features of "standard" 
f reshinan course offerings could be enhanced signif icantly if a 
distinction were maintained more uniformly between pre-major 
courses and general education courses* It is tharefore recom- 
mended that departments currently involved in freshman instruction 
careful i / review the present goals of freshmen offerings to 
ascertain whether the need and the opportunity eKists to recon- 
struct certain courses to meet freshman general education objec- 
tives appropriate for a given subject area. It is further recom- 
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mended that the General Studies Committee proceed in requesting 
information from each department currently contributing to the 
General Studies Program, inquiring as to instructional objectives 
and syllabic with the intant of assessing each couree (or course 
eelection) in view of overall objectives drawn up by the Coimnittea 
for each General Studies Area. A report of findings should be 
made to the Undergraduate Council in spring, 1977, for a decision 
on appropriate means of dissemination. 

It is also recommended that the General Studies Committee 
and the Undergraduate Council inform departments in the Division 
of Colleges of their interest in seeing more proposals for new 
courses at the freshman level which are in accord with general 
education objectives. Both the Committee and the Council should 
give higher priority to the generation of such new course pro- 
posals, and should eKercise greater initiative in approaching 
departments with ideas and suggestions for such frestoan offerings. 
Because there is considerable instructional talent and subject 
matter appropriate to a general education outside the College of 
Arts and Sciences, such proposals are to be sought from depart- 
ments outside as well as inside that college. 

Because coherence and integration are so frequently lacking 
in the interrelationships among courses in the General Studies 
Program, any effort to achieve continuity and interplay is to be 
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applauded* The Conmiission recognizes and endorses ^ therefore, 
the plans developing in the Division of Basic Studies of the 



College of Arts and Sciences to attempt "coordinated frestaan 
instruction" with the assistance of several faculty members. 

In addition to seeking changes in the standard course offer-^ 
ings available to freshmen, a program of freshman seminars should 
be planned and implemented under the general guidance of the 
€reshman year coordinator in the Division of Colleges. This new 
program of seminars would function very much as suggssted by Task 
Group C, and should be designed to achieve the objectives outlined 
in their report- The Commission reconmiends that freshman semi- 
nars be instituted as soon as feasible after a Planning Committee 
appointed by the Vice President for Academic Affairs can report 
a usable plan* The planning should be carried out within these 
general guidelines i 

1. The seminars should be transdisciplinary whenever 
possible; they should emphasize common reading or 
other learning experience^ and shared responsibility 

for discussion; they should emphasii^e i iependent study* 

2. The seminars should involve both x; .ring and 
variable topics* Topics may well change as faculty 
teaching in the seminars change ^ as in the North 
Carolina and Stanford seminar programs, 

3. Selection of faculty is important/ not only with 
regard to quality, but breadth as well* Faculty 
should be involved from many colleges and departments, 
always keeping in mind the general (i,e., non-profes-* 
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sional) edueation aims of the freshman experience 
as a whole* 

4, While it would be desirable generally for jeminar 
faculty to function .iS acadCTiic advisors^ it is not 
feasible to require such a relationship. The develop- 
ment of advisory relationships in seitifnar contexts is 
to be encouraged, however* 

5. Experimentation is encouraged with "add-on" one- 
hour seminars supplementary to regular lecture courses. 
Such opportunities will provide freshmen chances to 
discuss lecture and related material in small settings 
with subgroups of classmates , in seminars for which 
they would rr^gister in advance* 

6* The initial number of freshman seminars should be 
relativ^ely small and should gradually increase as 
experienoe, interest, and feasibility warrant. 

The decisions (or indecision) of freshmen regarding academic 
programs are made within the larger contexts of career and life 
planning. While it is of utmost importance that such planning 
not cause students to reach premature closure, it is of even 
greater importdnce that the processes of exploration, information 
seeking, and weighing of alternatives be stimulated and supported 
at an early point in the new student's academic c^ireer. There- 
fore, the Commission recommends that in addition to the freshman 
seminar program proposed above, seminars in career/academic 
exploration and planning be developed at the freshman level, 
probably not for credit, and v'i'-.h major responsibility for over- 
seeing development assigned to the Student Affairs coordinator 
for the freshman year. Such plann-^.ng should take cognisance 
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of the coimiendmbie efforts already expended by the Basic 
Stadies Division of the College o£ Arts and Sciences on related 
activities involving the Placement Psrvica, 

The objective of freshman seminars is not to convert the 
University into a liberal arts college* Indeed, many students 
prefer the anonymity which attends size, and many learn well 
in impersonal ^-sttings, as considerable research testifies* 
We believe, however, the attainment of many of the freshman 
year objectives will be enhanced for many students when they are 
provided the seminar option. The chances for close interaction 
over subject matter, for discussion and debate, for trying out 
ideas, for challenge and response, for intellectual exhilaration, 
for exciting the motive '^o laarn, all seem somewhat greater in 
such a format* Tn short, stress is placed in these recommen-- 
dations on achie^^ing the kind ot fstudftut'-student and studentr 
faculty interaction which enu,^i^w-J^- latellectual motivation and 
autonomy among freshmen, in the belicif that what iii invtiSted 
in this first year will pay th? individual and the University 
handsome dividaads in sucaeeding years, Properly organized, a 
university such as ours should be able to take advantage simul- 
taneously of the comprehensiveness which accompanies large size 
and of the individualization which is associated with small si^e. 
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For these same reasons, the Comniission recommends that 
opportunities for eKpanded academic programming in residence 
halls be sought by student lifej. housing/ and awjademic staff. 
As noted specifically in another section , it is proposed thati 

1) The number of residence hall courses offered should gradually 
be increased^ with coordination continuing to be the shared 
responsibility of staff in the Dean of Undergraduate Studies 
office and that of the Dean for Residenee Hall Programming; 

2) A planning committee shou"- appointed by the Vice President 
for Acade c Affairs and Stun. . : Affairs to work out details 

for impl-nanting a residential learning experiment such as pro-- 
posed by the informal College Impact Seminar (see Appendix 4), 
to be initiated for the fall of 1977* 

It was noted earlier that a number of the colleges and depart 
ments make active efforts to secure the teaching services of the 
most qualified instructors for assignments to the freshman level. 
The Conimiseion urges that chairmen and deans continue to give 
attention to selection of the mos:: capable instructors* In 
addition, in view of the possible decline in numbers of graduate 
students in certain fields, the College of Arts and Sciences is 
encouiaged to take the initiative in assessing the likely future 
of c/raduate student participation in the teaching program of the 
Univerjiity, remaining cognisant : at other colleges also use 
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this modal of graduate training and undergraduate teaching. 
Also in this connection, the Dean of Undergraduate Studies is 
asked to update on a University-wide basis information about 
current departmental and college efforts to select^ train, and 
supervise gcaduate teaching assistants^ a survey task which has 
not been carried out for five years or so. 

Likewise, in view of the apparent minimum effort currently 
directed to explicit instruction in pedagogy for graduate teach-- 
ing assistants, the Commission recommends that the Dean of Under- 
graduate Studies, in r.oncert with the Dean of the Graduate School, 
see that resources in the College of Education and in the various 
departments are explored and that one or more courses are designed 
to offer instruction in teaching at the univer5ity level. Any 
such course should either meet standards for graduate credit or 
be acceptable as part of .the graduate teaching assistant's normal 
load* 

Academic programs at the University require proper support 
to constantly improve both tei^ching and learning, whether at h-^ 
fr ashman level or some other. To these ends, the Conmission en-- 
courages the further development of educational resource centtrii. 
This statement is intended to include student-centered learning-* 
improvement programs such as the Developmental Studies Program 
and the Academic Information-Developmental Studies program 
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located in the M.I, King Library^ and f aculty*centersd teaching- 
improvamant programs such as that incorporated in the newly- 
reorganized Office of Instructional Resources, The continued 
development and evaluation of these programs is ancouraged* In 
the case of such programs^ however^ just as in the case of 
services and activities for faculry and students in general^ 
greater effort rnust be made to publicize their nature and avail-* 
ability. 

As resources warranty learning centers such as those described 
in a recent request forwarded to the National Science Foundation's 
Comprehensive Assistance co Undergraduate Science Education pro-- 
gram should also be developed with the objective in mind of im-- 
proving freshman learning opportunities. Such facilities would 
permit more "hands-^on" experience with research eguipment, more 
experience with computer applications to data handling and problem-^ 
solving^ more opportunities for use of modularized learning packages, 
and expanded capabilities for some of the nev/ar individualized and 
technology-abased learning systems* 

Because the values and objectives underlying course and 
curricular requirements are unclear to many freshmen, with the 
consequence that they are misundera^LOQu or judged to be arbitrary 
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and capriaious^ it is important to find more ways to GontinuAicats 
the explicit values on which the Univ^ersity education is b^sed* 
Though frequently dismiesed as archaic truisms and embarrassingly 
trite sentimentalities, the ^^irtues of the university education 
of which our bulletins boast do remind students and staff of our. 
purposes. Such values anfl objectives need to be articulated 
in both "archaic" and conteinporary foms and presenter repeatedly 
to the University community - the SuMtier Advising Confe^-ence, 
at recruitment time, at times of registration, etc. It is recom- 
mended, therefore, that the Ganeral Studies Committee draft a 
succinct statement of philisophic justification for the University 
General Studies Program suitable for dissemination to prospective 
and entering freshmen, (The Committee might wish to refat to 
the last ouch effort, sponsored by the College of Arts and Sciences, 
and drafted by a committee chaired by 'Dr. Fletcher Gabbard* in 
l^ll, or the original effort contained in the document "Beginning 
*^econd Century",) 

Such a statement should c-onsider both the recent thinking 
inherent in ideas such as "civic literacy", the relationship 
between learning and work, the role of education in moral develop-^ 
ment, and the like, as well as the originating impulses in the 
general education movement. Any justification for general study 
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must speak to our students in this time as well as to all 
students for all time* 

It is also hoped that collegas and departments involved in 
teaching first-year courses will give fresh thought to the 
purposes of such instruction and as a result give more explicit 
attention to the task of sharing v^lth freshman students their^ 
reaaori;? for being. In fact, the statements made by the University 
as a whole (e,g,^ thrcugh the General Studies Committee) will 
be no better than the quality of thought given to instruction by 
individual faculty. 

5, Residential Life 

In view of the importance of the quality of residence hall 
life in the total climate of the campus , a number of recommendations 
are presented in this section which bear on means by which 
residence hall prograimning should attempt to be more supportive 
of freshman year objectives* One of the central themes of these 
proposals is that interaction and mutual prograrmning efforts 
between the Divisior^of student Affairs and Academic Affairs shctild 
increase* Any such team ^^lorts, moreover, should include per^ 
sonnel from the Division of flusiness Affairs as well, in view of 
the importance their financial support as well as their active 
interest in such projects- 
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In an attempt to deorease the separation between residence 
hall life and classroom life, it is raconmended that means be 
sought to encourage increased faculty and staff visits to resi^ 
dence halls* One aim is to bring more faculty onto the home 
turf of students, to interact with them in settings where stu* 
dents' needs, intellectual concerns, and developmental levels 
are more likely to be understood. Another aim, of course, is 
to offer students whatever benefits might accrue from closer, 
out--of ^class interaction with faculty* It is well understood 
that creative and erfective prograimning in residential settings 
involving faculty and staff is difficult to achieve, Meverthe-^ 
less, it is possible to do a better job, and those responsible 
are therefore being asked to take a new look, to search for new 
ideas, new formats, new strategies for achieving greater student 
faculty^staf f interaction in residence halls, and to concentrate 
their energies especially on freshman residence halls* 

As a part of this re-emph^.i^is effort, it is recommended that 
resource persons for use in residence hall prograimning include 
not only faculty and staff persons, but community-'based and 
campus-related Individuals, including campus ministers as well* 
Also following the Task Group's lead, the Commission hopes that 
program efforts can encompass the general area of value clarifi-' 
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cation and development^ for example^ by promoting discussion 
of moral and ethical issues. 

Residence hall programming has been facilitated through 
support for mini^libraries and audio-visual equipment* It is 
recommended that residence hall staff continue to monitor such 
needs ^ and to make requests of appropriate offices where such 
acquisitions and services are seen as essential to the support 
of pTij<:^y:ci^i functions described in this report. 

iSn rjOted elsewhere, regular Universit cx . ; t courses have 
been taught in residence halls on a limited and exjierimental 
basis for almost five years* It is recommended, on the basis 
of the success of such courses to date^ thaL bhe number of such 
courses be gradually increased, and that the expansion take 
place primarily in freshjnan residence halls. Responsibility 
for coordinating residence hall courses should continvie to rest 
with the Office of the Dean of Undergraduate Studies and the 
Associate Dean of Students for Residence Halls Programming* 

To date^ the residence hall courses have been comprised 
entirely of regular University course offerings. Quite frequently , 
such offerings have met the acr^i^ic need; md interests of 
students in given halls. On the otrsr hand, there may well b^ 
room for a different type of course altogether; that is, a type 
which would be variable credit, variable in .subject, initiated 
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and proposed by studants themselves in accordance with their 
interests and needs. Such courses could be propoeed directly 
to faculty members known to studerttSr or through the Dean of 
Undergraduate Studies, a college dean's off ice/ or a depart-- 
mental office. If agreed to by the faculty member and his/her 
chairman, siting and registration for the ccurse would be co- 
ordinated wii:h the Office of Residence Hall Programming and 
the Off xoe the Registrar in the same fashion as other resi- 
dence hall courses* The Comnission proposes that a small imple- 
mentation group be formed to promote student initiation and such 
courses in the 1976--77 year* Again r priority should be given to 
freshman residence halls, 

(These recommendations assume that frestunan residence halls 
will continue in existence* In the future,- if a decision is made 
to mix assignments to given halls, then the opportunity to program 
specifically for this group through residence halls is lessened. 
At such time as it may be needed^ the whole question of how to 
use residence hall environments and events to B^^pport freshman 
year objectives should be raised anew.) 

The Corruniision has elsewhere expressed endoreemunt in principle 
of a proposal for a residential learning experimeiU origini»ting 
in an informal f aculty-^staf f seminar during the paft year (the 
proposal is included as Appendix H) . While the proposal arose 
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independently of the Conmiission ' s activities, its objectives 
are quite consistent with the intent of the Commission con-- 
cerning residence hall programming. 

The Coimnission is aware of the fact that many freihmen do 
not live in residence halls* Beyond that fact, not much is 
known about the charaateristics of non-presidents or their need?. 
It is highly probable that the needs of such students are different 
in some important ways from those of resident students, judging 
from national research findings. At this point, however, the 
COTOtiission can only propose that the needs of non-resident 
freshmen be surveyed so that appropriate recommendations for 
action can be formulated. Such a survey should be the responsi- 
bility of the Division of Student Affairs. 

6. Cultural Enrichment and Recreational Prograimning 
Originally considered within the scope of the charge to the 
Task Group on Campus Climate, but overlapping with other areas 
of concern as well, the proposals in this section deal with the 
general category of special events, cultural and enrichment pro- 
grama, and campus recreation programs having impact on freshmen. 

A matter which aroused some concern among members of tfie 
Task Group on Campus Climate was the underutilization of certain 
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physical locations on the campus^ both indoor and outdoor, 
which could be used as sites for events and activities pro- 
moting a climate cf greater intellectuality and creativity, 
To its credit^ the university has in the past two years made 
use of the King Library area for indoor and outdoor mlniat^-;r?i 
concerts v/hich have been extremely well received* Likewise^ 
the Department of Theatre Arts and the School of Music should 
be applaude^d for their efforts to ©lavate the commonplace by 
bringing the performing arts into nataral campus settings in 
the daylight hours. The Coranission wishes strongly to encourage 
more efforts such as these ^ for the benefits they bring not 
only freshmen but the entire campus community* Special, unex- 
pected events such as these truly make a university campus a 
place apart, and they cannot fail to mark the uniqueness of 
the campus in the minds of new studt^ats* 

Only part of the problem is underxitilization, however. Par- 

-ft, 

ticularly regarding indoor space for events and activities which 
might diaw scudents, faculty, and staff together around common 
interests, there is such a scarcity of it that prograMning it 
for inter est-rGlated activities frequently receives a low priority 
listing* In this regard, while no recoimnendation for action 
seems feasible at this time, it does seem desirable to c^ll 
attention again to the inadequacy of present Student Center 
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facilities for many desirable programs supporting enrictoent 
of student life/ Including freslOTen. 

In addition/ in view of the need to promote more inter-- 
action around academic interests , the need for additional spaces 
in and adjacent to departments is noted* It is difficult for 
undergraduate organizations and activities related to depart-- 
ments to feel much sense of identity without a sense of place, 
(WhilGj most such organis^ations are not comprised primarily of 
freshman students, their activities and their very existence 
convey important messages to new students about the interest of 
departments in students generally and in them individually. The 
involvement of students in departmental programs can also be 
important to advising and curricular changfe processes affecting 
freshmen* ) 

The Commission has observed elsewhere that freshmen appear 
to find it difficult to obtain information about programs and 
events in which they may be intereated. While some of this 
problem can be attributed to mere inattentiveness, it remains 
true that the University must do what it can to discharge its 
responsibilities to inform the campus community and coordinate 
events to the extent possible. The Commission therefore recom- 
mends that every effort be made to improve the coordination and 
information dissemination of cultural affairs prograitmiing. Whil 
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the two units most capable of taking responsibility for iinproim- 
ment in this area are the Student Center and the University 
Information Service, consideration should be given to use of 
the facilities of WBKY--FM for creation of periodic - '^bulletin board" 
announcements which would make freshmen and other students mora 
aware of special events and activities p Special preview pro- 
grams of upcoming events might also be considered for production 
and airing by WBKY-FM* The Commission recommends that the 
appropriate administrators investigate such possibilities. Con-- 
sideration should also be given to a studant-oriented publication 
□f upcoming events such as the one now published for the general 
public and the campus by the University Information Service in 
the form of -'April (or whatever month) at UK", The Coaauission 
also urges The Kentucky Kernel to aKpand its preview of upeomlrig 
events * 

The Comnission wishes to endorse the proposed expansion of 
Seaton C#mter^ which will permit inereased opportunities for 
recreational programming for freshmen and other studentss. Like-- 
wise^ the planned astronomy facilities for instruetlo^n and public 
service in the Chemistry^Physics addition will permit more adegtiata 
lower division instruction in this presently underdeveloped dis« 
cipliner ^nd will make a valuable contribiitioii to the campus 
atmosphere. 
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7 , R6sga rch on Fr e g toen 

It is al^mt from a variety 6f sources that efforts to identify 

both rest;arch needs and research and diSBemination capabilities 

are ocattered aiid o^(3eraev^eloped. It is recoimtiended therefore 

that cooperatiTO support froii both the Divisions of Student 

Affairs and A^cadCTiie Affairs toe coOTnitted toi 

1} The identifficatioii of research needs* For exainplef 
what are the felt needs of freslmian students at differ- 
ent times Cfrom year to year J? What are withdrawing 
stuideiits like and what are their special needs? What 
are the characteristics - ability levels- values, career 
and Mjor interests - of entering stiidants from year 
to year? 

2 J Tha design and e^eoution of mOr@ studies dealing 
with fresimen and the freshman experience. Leader* 
ship In these tasks sho^iild r#st with the Student 
Characteristics Unit in the Dimsion q£ Student Affairs. 
Eicploration of the possibility df a periodic student 
(including freshmen^ poll should be ©^plored by the 
Dean of Undergraduate Studies and the Btudenit Character-^ 
is-tios Unit* Means of enhancing the respoiiise of stu-- 
dents to the ACE Institutional Survey of frastoen shauld 
also be sought 



8 . Coordination and Oyer sight R^gpongteilitieg: 
No problem has been mentioned with greater frequejicy during 
the lifetime of the Comaissloini thM th® low lev#l off- coordination 
among p^rts of an orianiga.ti©^ Mhich pr«si»es to opmmtm as a 
single' ^yatM. Ea^h of tha fo-ur Task Groups made it claar that 
liigh priority should be given to the solution of this problem. 
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In vsach case^ the solution reco.iiimanded was the samai create 
momm kind of administrative device, a singla pdi?it of coardination 
and infonnatiori^ an office with explicit responsibilities for 
continuous oversight of progrms and aateiirities having impact 
on the freshman aKperiancer the operating philosophy of which 
should craativer aggressive diplomaoy.. 

The response of the Commission is to propaise that two offices^ 
one in the Division of Academic Affairs, one in the Division of 
Student Affairs, be assigned the responsibility of overseeing 
and coordinating efforts to improve the general quality of the 
freshman year eKperience* As resources peritiit^ and the dmrnmndw- 
justify, this suggests the ereation of new positions* In the 
case of the Division of Academic Affairs^ this assigOTeet and|; 
ultimately,- the new poisitionr- will logioally be located in the 
Office of the DeaK 6f Underfraduate Strndies* In tha case Of the 
Division of Student Affairs,, this fmnction woold best hm houiBed 
in the Office off the Vice PreBia^nt. The deal coordinating roles 
seam Jiistifi.ed whmn the diversity and coMpleHity of tasks ana 
the variety of prograii responsibiliti©s eetaiiad in the totaXity 
of the f/reahman experience. 

Th#. functions to Ibe served by these of ficss will inalUiSB the 
following Cthe division of responsibilities is irtdicated in 
parenthasasi % 
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1) Insuring provision of adequate and accurate 
and timely infonnation on houising, financial aid, 
and health insurance* (Student Affairs) 

2) Coordinating development of ACT--based advising 
improvements and other identified means of upgrad- 
ing advising among freshinen. (Acadeniia Affairs) 

3) Receiving and answering or refarring qaestions 
from freshmen Cor prospective freshmen) concerning 
the University so that there are fewer initial 
points of reference from the point of view of stu- 
dents. (Student Affairs J. Academic Affairs) 

4) Providing of leadership in program development 
tO' improve freshman year academic eKperiences, 
This responsibility would include, for eKampla, 
overseeing the design and implmmentation of fresh* 
man seminars lAcademic Affairs) , and overseeing plan-^ 
ning and implementation of any residential learning 
experiment, (Academic Affairs, Studant Affair;) 

5) Providing of etaff oversight to policy, planning r 
and decision-making in connection with the operation 

of the Summer Advising Conferance^ taking major respoh* 
sibility for determination and r^coTOnendatioii of 
desirable improv^merita in the program^ and overseeing 
implemmtation and evaluation of an ej^perim^ntal two-^ 
day Simmier Adviiing Conference* (Student Affairs , 
Academic Affairs) 

6) Providing o£ analyBis and recoimnendations on the 
liatur^ of printed materials smmt to prospective and^ 
#,dmitte6i freshmen, (Academic Affairs^ Student Affairs) 

7) Cdnducting and assemblingi findinga from ongoing 
Etuales on ok frashman, CStudent Affair a, Acaid.epic 
Affairs) 

Sj Providing continminig analysis and recommendations 
an freshman recruitment poiiciee and procedures ^ In^ 
ciudiag for example, recruitment of minority students 
and superior atudents, the use of altmni ih recruiting, 
and the need to maifttaift or alt^r the long-standing 
low-^key recruiting paliey of the institution. (Academic 
Affairs) 
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9) Inuestigating va,ri'oiiis eKiating progrmms of 
academic advising and informatioii seririces for 
frestaen mnd reconmend improvements where needed « 
CAcadamio Mtml^s, Student Affairs) 

10) Conitinuing inq?ulry into operating programs 
both, ou and off oampus which haw bean designed 
to aopm with problems. O'f the freshmani yaar,;,. and 
disseitiiMting fifidingE from such inq'uiry to 
individuals and units m campus who could learn 
profitably £wam. y^orkxng axainples* CAcadmOTic 
Affaire,^ Stadent Affairs) 



It is fi^rthfer proposed that the Steering Gro-ap of the Freshma 
Year CoMnission become a standling "Freshman Year Administrativa 
Group" , expandefl to incitide oc^oupants of tha Goordinating roles 
described above,, whose functio/n will be ooittinuing joint adminis 
trative oversight of freshjinan year improvement efforts. The 
Commission also TBommmi&B. that a standing f aculty-^staf f-^student 
advisojry group on the fxaslmian year hm appointed by the coordi^ 
nators to advise them ©n prciblema and proposed improvemaiits in 
the frestoan year eKperiene®, 



Chapter IV. CONCLUDING GBSERmTIONS 



The subject matter of this report is at once vast, elusive, 
and changing. It is vast in the sense that hardly anything 
exists in a university that does not contribute at least indirectly 
to the experience of freshmen. It is elusive in that we do not 
always understand the effects of the eleinents of university aysteins 
on the freshman eKpeiience and therefore can know neither all the 
probleras nor their solutions with great confidence. The experi- 
ences of freshmen themselves change as personnel, students, pro- 
grams, and parts of the societal environraent change. 

The report is offered, therefore, with a proper appreciation 
of its limitations. It may appear to suffer from a lack of in- 
clusiveness, too much of a sense of tentativeness in its eonclusions 
and too timid a set of reconmended solutions. On the other hand, 
the report represents the University's first attempt to grapple 
with a complex set of circumstances and their impacts viewed uniquel 
from the standpoiat of the experience of freshmen. It is intended 
to assay the present to determine where we are now, and to guide 
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some next steps toward the future. The tasks of study and 
action for improvement obviously do not stop here; tha future 
will, it is hoped, bring more studies, more reconmiendations , and 
more changes. 

This report, and the af forts which it rapresents, should ^ 
be interpreted as an expression on the part of both the Divisions 
of Academic Affairs and Student Affairs of continuing concern 
for the educational welfare of beginning students . In this study 
we have found areas where there are ongoing programs that are 
outstanding in their benefits to entering students, and indeed 
we do not consider the overall situation in any way critical* 
However, we have also found that for many students this is an 
uncoordinated exparience, sometimes contradictory in nature and 
more intellectually barren than need be* While the details of 
all the recommended actions are not irt^edded in concrete # the 
situation does require a degree of commitment from the entire 
University coimnunity if we are to make substantial improvements 
in the quality of that experience* Certain of the recommendations 
will be aeen as clearly more important and feasible than others, 
and these proposals particularly should be pushed toward implemen- 
tation as soon as possible. 

The commitment of the University to improving the experience 
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of University students in their critical beginning year might 
well begin with the adoption of a set of goals for the freshman 
year by an appropriate and representative body such as the Qui-- 
versity Senate* The Comnission has attempted to formulate such 
goals (see Chapter I) and offers them for consideration, While 
the necessary tasks cannot be accomplished by the mere endor seg- 
ment of words and phrases^ we believe that our efforts niust 
move fo^ard from a base of widely shared aims and anderstandings* 
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